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CtS ADVERTISEMENT 



THE ADDRESSES and papers included in this 
volume have already been published separately in 
diverse forms. It has not been thought necessary to 
change the form of their original delivery or publication 
where the form is an integral part of the text : but 
otherwise the texts of the various pieces have been 
revised and largely rewritten, and the writer has 
endeavoured throughout to adjust them all to the main 
purpose of the collection and republication, which is to 
make clear the point of view from which they have been 
written and the vision to which it gives access, of which 
the several ideals sketched may be taken to be estates as 
seen from the heights. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 



THE life of the writer of the following pages was from 
' early years devoted to the search for a point of view 
whence life might be seen, whence the life of man might 
be seen, in relation to his environment. Such a view- 
point was to him an essential preliminary to. action. 
Without it the environment and himself within it 
seemed a whole without plan or purpose. The key or 
clue to it was wanting. Ultimately and gradually a 
point of view was reached and from it the whole of 
man's life was seen to be, or appeared to be, a process 
of creative adjustment, to one another, of life and en- 
vironment, an adjustment to be determined anew and 
progressively for man, from age to age, as man's know- 
ledge of his environment and power over it grow with 
his growth, the ultimate goal of the adjustment being 
throughout withheld from view, save in so far as it may 
be anticipated in the adjustment itself. Thereupon his 
own life shaped itself into a conscious endeavour at such 
adjustment and on such a scale, great or little, as his own 
powers permitted : and whilst his mind, transcending 
the limits of observation, sought to envisage and to 
adjust itself to the great environment, the universe, his 
hands, printing and binding in the lesser environment 
of life, sought to keep time with the greater, its 
movement and tune. 

Had such a solution of life's problem seemed to the 
writer to be an individual solution only, he would have 
thought it not worthy of publication. But inasmuch as 
it seems to him to admit of universal adoption, indeed 
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to be a universal solution which life's history puts into 
his mouth ; for is not all life a self-creative adjustment, 
continuous, and more or less complete, to an environ- 
ment, natural or of man's creation ? he has ventured 
to'address the following testamentary words to the 
reader. They are few. But the area of a point is a point, 
and not the area to which the point of view gives access. 
The writer would only ask that the vision should be 
pushed by each initiate to the utmost of his power 
towards the limits, real or imaginary, towards the full 
Vision of the whole, the All of All, as from age to age it 
is, by God and man, created and revealed. 

The riddle of the universe, however, of the Vision, 
will not itself be thereby solved. That riddle will 
outlive life, and surviving the birth of man will always 
be the atmosphere of wonder in which the universe, and 
with it the Vision, will subsist : and that atmosphere 
will be the deathless source of poetry, and will permeate 
the world of man and all the doings of man in industrial- 
ism and science : and in that atmosphere man will live, 
and adjusting himself more and more to the universe 
will in its presence create his own great world, construct 
the world's great industries, build the world's great 
cities, its harbours, its lines of communication, by sea, 
by land, and in the air, in a stately fashion, and rear his 
own stature to its colossal height as God's interpreter 
and vicegerent in a universe of God's and man s 
creation. The frivolous crowds of to-day of the world s 
capitals will all have vanished. And other slow-movmg 



masses, grave and gay, will have taken their place in the 
midst of cities built in a far other spirit and bearing 
upon their structures the solemn consciousness of an 
illimitable universe of which the earth is itself, for man, 
the capital city and he the apparent God. 
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PROLOGUE 

I found Him in the shining of the stars, 
I mark'd Him in the flowering of the fields, 
But in His ways with men I find Him not. 
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PRO- IN the poetry of Wordsworth there are two great 
LOGUE inspirations : the inspiration of Patriotism and the 

inspiration of Nature, and the inspiration of Nature 
transcends the inspiration of Patriotism and is of higher 
value for the trouble which transcends the distress of 
nations and infects the very soul of man, the trouble 
confronting him in the apparition of hate. Hate is a 
peculiarly human phenomenon : rage and ferocity are 
characteristic of the brute, but rage and ferocity guided 
and inspired by hate are peculiarly human, and when, 
as in the Great War, flashed from people to people, tend 
to obscure the great order of the world and to make man 
despair of himself and of the universe as the abode and 
instrument of the good. It is as dissipating this 
despair and reinspiring man with the vision of the 
Universe and of Nature, and more particularly of the 
latter in its more intimate relation to man, that 
Wordsworth is the supreme poet that he is, supreme in 
consolation and encouragement. 

Long have I loved what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 

The common growth of mother earth 

Suffices me, her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 

This is Nature near at hand, near and dear. More 
remote and impersonal is the beautiful and soothing 
larger vision of the Presences of Nature in the sky and 
on the earth : 
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The silence that is in the starry sky, PRO- 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. LOGUE 

Larger again and now sublime is the vision, the 
transcendent peace and silence of the one supreme 
Existence, the surpassing Life, 

Which, to the boundaries of space and time, 
Of melancholy space and doleful time, 
Superior, and incapable of change, 
Nor touched by welterings of passion, is, 
' And hath the name of GOD. 

And, finally, though finality indeed there is nohe, the 
soul of man is projected into infinitude, his goal and 
uttermost consolation : 

Whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our Being's heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there ; 
With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort and expectation and desire, 
And something evermore about to be. 

Under such banners, the poet adds : 

Under such banners militant, the soul 
Seeks for no trophies, struggles for no spoils 
That may attest her prowess, blest in thoughts 
That are their own perfection and reward, 
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PRO- Strong in herself and in beatitude 

LOGUE That hides her, like the mighty flood of Nile 

Poured from his fount of Abyssinian clouds 
To fertilise the whole Egyptian plain. 

Perhaps the sorrows of mankind are insusceptible of 
assuagement, but if they are susceptible it may be by 
the contemplation, in the spirit of Wordsworth, of the 
majesty of the clear shining cosmos, and of the great 
order and beauty of the universe and of the earth, the 
naturally appointed guardians of the human soul, 
beyond the reach of hate and endowed with an infinite 
consolation of quiet and delight. 
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PART I. ART AND LIFE 

For the English of the quotations from Homer I am 
indebted to the Translators of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 



PART I ART, as a manifestation of the artistic spirit, has its 

origin, or, to speak more correctly perhaps, its oppor- 
tunity, in the needs of life. And as the needs of life 
vary from generation to generation, and from age to 
age, so must vary the objects of art and with them the 
modes of manifestation of the artistic spirit. 

I propose to consider and pronounce upon the objects 
of art in a highly developed community, and to see how 
far, and in what way, they offer opportunities to the 
artistic spirit to manifest itself. 

But before proceeding to discuss the mode in which 
Art may manifest itself in such modern community, it 
will be well to consider briefly' how in one or two ways 
Art has manifested itself in an ancient civilisation, which 
in so many ways is still the prototype, as it is still the 
basis, of our own. 

I 
To begin, let us take an instance of the beauty of home 
life, and of the beauty and dignity, and genealogy even, 
of such simple things as chairs, and rugs, and baskets, 
and what not, which the needs of home life have, at 
all times, in some fashion, stimulated Art and Craft to 
produce. It is a description, in the Odyssey, of the en- 
trance of Helen into the hall of Menelaus to welcome 
Telemachus, who has come to ask for news of his long- 
lost father, Odysseus. 

And Helen came forth from her fragrant vaulted 
chamber, like Artemis of the golden arrows ; and with 
her came Adraste, and set for her the well-wrought 
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chair ; and Alcippe gave her a rug of soft wool ; and PART I 
Philo bare a silver basket which Alcandre gave her, 
Alcandre, the wife of Polybus, who dwelt in Thebes of 
Egypt, where is the chiefest store of wealth in the 
houses. He gave two silver baths to Menelaus, and tri- 
pods twain and ten talents of gold. And besides all 
this his wife bestowed on Helen lovely gifts : a golden 
distaff did she give, and a silver basket with wheels 
beneath, and the rims thereof were finished with fine 
gold. This it was that the handmaid Philo bare, and 
set beside her, filled with dressed yarn, and across it 
was laid a distaff charged with wool of violet blue. So 
Helen sat her down in the chair, and beneath was a 
footstool for her feet. 

The point I wish to emphasise in this beautiful scene 
is the fact that the furniture, which supplements the 
human being, has a human and individual origin. It is 
made by the well-known, presented to and by the well- 
known, and it is handed on from generation to genera- 
tion with, so to speak, its own genealogy of tradition. It 
is thus worthy of the skill and of the genius of the crafts- 
man and of the artist. Such furniture is made to play 
a dignified part in life; and surviving its perishable units 
to tell to future ages how nobly and withal how simply 
the men of its own time felt and satisfied their needs. 

II 

To go forth from the home into the field. The plough 
and the scythe are simple craftVproducts to satisfy the 
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PART I needs of the harvest, one of the supreme needs of man- 
kind. The plough itself is an interesting and ancient 
device, and its movement along the lengthening furrow 
upon the surface of the earth, which it smoothly cuts 
and turns over upon its face, like to a wave drawing 
back and breaking upon an even shore, is arresting and 
beautiful ; and the manifold act of ploughing, the 
opening of the furrow, the slow advance, the time- 
keeping steps of the cattle which draw the plough, and 
of the man who guides the team, is an act, or series of 
acts, so beautiful, that set, a unity of effort, in a frame- 
work of world-wide agencies, it touches and stimulates 
the still higher creativeness, and, carved or painted or 
sung, survives in the field of the imaginative reason, 
ideal and immortal. Let us take such a scene. " Fur- 
thermore Hephaistos set in the shield. . . ." 

Ill 

But before going on to read to you Homer's descrip- 
tion of a field a-ploughing, and other kindred outdoor 
scenes, I may be permitted to give distinction to my 
theme by recalling to your imagination the making of 
the shield itself, the shield of Achilles, upon which the 
scene is depicted, and the craftsman, Hephaistos, by 
whom it was devised and wrought. As you will remem- 
ber, the shield was made at the entreaty of Thetis, the 
mother of Achilles. Achilles had sent Patroklos to drive 
from the ships the war and din of battle. But Patroklos 
was slain and stripped of his armour, the armour of 
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Achilles. Then went Thetis to high Olympus, to PART I 
Hephaistos of noble skill, if haply he would give unto 
her son noble armour shining gloriously. The lame 
god readily undertakes to make new armour and such 
as all men afterwards shall marvel at. 

IV 

First fashioned he a shield great and strong, adorning 
it all over, and set thereto a shining rim, triple, bright 
glancing, and therefrom a silver baldrick. Five were 
the folds of the shield itself ; and therein fashioned he 
much cunning work from his wise heart. There wrought 
he the earth and the heavens, and the sea, and the un- 
wearying sun, and the moon waxing to the full, and the 
signs every one wherewith the heavens are crowned. 
There also he set all the characteristic scenes of outdoor 
life, and among them the scene of a field a- ploughing, to 
which I will now return. 



Furthermore, he set in the shield a soft, fresh- 
ploughed field, rich in tilth and wide, the third time 
ploughed : and many ploughers therein drave their 
yokes to and fro as they wheeled about. Whensoever 
they came to the boundary of the field and turned, then 
would a man come to each and give into his hands a 
goblet of sweet wine ; while others would be turning 
back along the furrows, fain to reach the boundary of 
the deep tilth. And the field grew black behind and 
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PART I seemed as if it were a-ploughing, albeit of gold, for this 

was the great marvel of the work. 

To this scene of a field a-ploughing we may add the 
following of a field a-reaping, and then one more of a 
vineyard, too pertinent to my theme, and too beautiful 
to be omitted. 

VI 

Furthermore he set therein a demesne land deep in 
corn, where hinds were reaping with sharp sickles in 
their hands. Some armfuls along the swaths were fall- 
ing in rows to the earth, while others the sheaf-binders 
were binding in twisted bands of straw. Three sheaf- 
binders stood over them, while, behind, boys gathering 
corn and bearing it in their arms gave it constantly to 
the binders : and among them the lord in silence was 
standing at the swath, with his staff, rejoicing in his 
heart. And henchmen apart, beneath an oak, were 
making ready a feast, and preparing a great ox they 
had sacrificed ; while the women were stewing much 
white barley to be a supper for the hinds. 

VII 

Also he set therein a vineyard, teeming plenteously 
with clusters, wrought fair in gold ; black were the 
grapes, but the vine hung on silver poles. Around he 
ran a ditch of cyanus, and round that a fence of tin : 
and one single pathway led to it, whereby the vintagers 
might go, when they should gather the vintage. And 
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maidens and striplings in childish glee, bare the sweet PART I 
fruit in plaited baskets. And in the midst of them a boy 
made pleasant music on a clear-toned viol, and sang 
thereto a sweet Linus-song with delicate voice : while 
the rest, with feet falling together, kept time with the 
music and the song. 

VIII 

In contrast to this idyllic husbandry, now place the 
picture, as it is presented to us in the daily papers, of 
the agriculture of England to-day, with the labourers 
flying to the towns, or left cheerless to die, overtoiled, 
on an alienated earth. Where is the rich tilth and wide, 
where the many ploughmen, and where the man to 
come to each to give into his hand a goblet of sweet 
wine ? And where is the demesne land, deep in corn, 
reaped with sharp sickles ? And where the lord, in 
silence standing at the swath with his staff, rejoicing 
in his heart ? And where are the henchmen standing 
apart beneath an oak, making ready a feast i Where the 
maidens and striplings in childish glee bearing sweet 
fruit in plaited baskets ? And where, in the midst of 
them, a boy making pleasant music on a clear-toned 
viol ? 

All vanished like summer's harvest : and in their 
stead I see only an agriculture lonesome as an unwon 
land, or, it may be, far off, the cornlands of a conti- 
nent, yielding indeed a harvest fit for the consumption of 
a continent,but for the soul and happiness of the reaper, 
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PART I what ? And to go back for a moment to the picture of 

home-life in the Odyssey, contrast the fragrant vaulted 
chamber, the distaff charged with wool of violet blue, 
and Helen, with the myriad women pale of face, the 
spinning-jenny, and the modern factory. What a 
contrast ! 

IX 

It is not, however, my purpose in suggesting these 
contrasts to raise questions of social interest only, but 
rather and pre-eminently to show what an industry may 
become when set and pursued, as it should be set and 
pursued, in sympathy with the high order of the uni- 
verse, as are the scenes in the shield of Achilles, and not 
blindly in space with the result alone in view. 

X 

I must guard, too, at this stage against another pos- 
sible misapprehension. I am not praising, or wishing 
to praise, the past at the expense of the present ; nor 
am I about to declare that to be happy and live lives at 
once useful and delightful we must revert to earlier 
conditions, or betake ourselves again, regardless of the 
conditions of to-day, to the simpler industries and the 
simpler implements of an earlier time. Such is not 
my conception of life as it should be lived to-day. I am, 
indeed, not contrasting the actual life of to-day with the 
actual life lived ages ago. I am contrasting life as we 
know it now with an ancient vision of the cosmos and 
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of life set into accord with its magnificence : and I shall PART I 
ask you not to reconstitute the life of to-day in the 
likeness of that time, but rather to create afresh the 
great vision of the ever-present cosmos, as known and 
imagined now, and into accord with that new vision 
to set the world-wide industries of to-day. And first I 
will say a few words on that great vision, and then I will 
ask you to consider one or two ideals in illustration of 
the kind of art which I should expect to arise out of its 
contemplation and absorption. 

XI 

In portraying on the shield of Achilles various scenes 
of human life, the glorious lame god took care to set 
them, as I have already said, in beautiful accord with 
the sublime scenery of the heavens, the unwearying sun, 
the moon waxing to the full, and the signs every one 
wherewith the heavens are crowned. This is the cosmic 
spirit, but not yet the full cosmic vision, the vision of 
the cosmos as it may be imagined to-day. The vision 
of the Greek at that time, and for long after the vision 
of man, was not in accord with the cosmic facts of the 
universe. But man's vision grew with his growth, and 
with his vision power ; and slowly, and latterly swiftly, 
the structure and movements of the universe were and 
are being divined and imagined, and by and by they 
shall be understood and overtaken utterly, and from 
their remotest origin live again in consciousness in the 
mind of man, in vision, the cosmic vision : and the 
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PART I two movements, the movement of the universe without, 

the external universe, and the movement of its counter- 
part, the universe within, the imaginative internal 
universe of man, shall go on thenceforward in unison, 
and in complete accord, together. To what end ? 
Ah, who can tell ? But in that ignorance lies man's 
opportunity of faith, and in that imaginative universe 
the opportunity of Art. For this I take to be Art, the 
future of Art : it is primarily and above all the imagina- 
tive creation of a universe, the cosmic vision, and then 
in the presence and rhythm of the vision the creation 
for man of the House Beautiful, the Inhabitable Earth. 
It is possible indeed that in time, in the lapse of ages, 
of aeons, the initiative may be transferred from the 
earth to man, and the imaginative activities of man, 
himself transformed, become in his own realm supreme, 
and may adapt and bend to some at present unimagin- 
able ideal the at present dimly perceived and almost 
wholly uncontrolled forces of an unconscionable world. 

XII 

Art, then, in my appreciation of it as a great function 
of the imaginative reason, is not the creation only of 
isolated objects, though isolated objects of beauty may 
indeed be created, and in themselves resume all that is 
beautiful, orderly, and stable in the artist's instinctive 
perception of life and its environment. Still less is it 
what some may seem to imagine it to be, the objects 
themselves of art. Art is something immeasurably greater 
30 



than the arts. It is man himself, man at the summit of his PART I 
imaginative power. It is that spirit of order and seemli- 
ness, of dignity and sublimity, which, operating on the 
great scale, evokes and creates the cosmic vision, and on 
the smaller human scale, operating in unison with the 
great procession of natural forces in their orderly evolu- 
tion, tends to make out of a chaos of egotistic passions a 
great power of disinterested social action,which tends to 
make out of the seemingly meaningless satisfaction of our 
daily and unremitting needs a beautiful exercise of our 
innumerable gifts of fancy and imagination, an exercise 
which may be its own exceeding great reward, and 
come to seem to be the end for which the needs persist. 

XIII 

Furthermore I imagine the great gift pi imaginative 
design to be graded throughout humanity, from the 
summit downwards, and from the lowest faculty up- 
wards to the summit, on which rests and shines the 
glory of the sum of all. 

XIV 

To illustrate the working of this great artistic energy 
I will take one of the primary functions of human 
intelligence, Education. The school, the college, the 
university, Why are all these things ? the boy and the 
girl, the youth and the woman, well may ask. Instantly, 
the answer is ready : To see and understand the Cosmic 
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PART I Vision, to build for Man the House Beautiful, the 

Inhabitable Earth. And Education itself should be a 
prolonged ceremonial tending in that direction ; and 
at seasonable intervals there should be special functions 
when, with imposing ceremonial, the boy and the girl, 
the youth and the woman, should be solemnly initiated 
into the inner mysteries of life ; when the distinctions 
of sex and the creation of life should be placed in univer- 
sal relations, clear and sheer of all individual and per- 
sonal passion, and be shown to be what in truth they 
are, but forms of one identical world-wide process for 
the adjustment of life, ever renewed, to the ever- 
changing conditions of life, themselves but part of the 
long process of cosmic evolution. And alternating with 
the ceremonial of Birth should come in cheerful wise 
the ceremonial of Death : in cheerful wise, for in 
Death is the principle of new life, and in new life the 
principle of Progress, itself the ever-shifting matter of 
an ever new and ever constant Art. 

XV 

I pass from Education which is a preparation and an 
introduction to life to Education which is a special 
training for a special place in life, and I will show how 
agriculture, represented by those idyllic scenes on the 
shield of Achilles, may be raised, step by step, and 
widened by association, till it reaches the levels of 
world-wide phenomena and becomes a part of the great 
Cosmic Vision. 
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XVI 

You will remember in the description I read to you PART I 
from the Iliad of the soft, fresh-ploughed field, rich 
tilth and wide ; you will remember the figure of the 
lord, standing in silence at the swath, rejoicing in his 
heart. That venerable figure I do not expect to see 
again. But for him I would ask you to substitute the 
State, and to impose upon that august representative of 
the people the lofty duties which would now be impos- 
sible of fulfilment by a single individual. And the duties 
of the state from the point of view of the ideal of artistic 
treatment, with which I am at present concerned, I 
would adumbrate somewhat as follows. To begin with 
the husbandman. The state should endeavour to 
make him understand the kind of function which agri- 
culture has to discharge as a whole. The state should set 
before his mind, and before his eyes, visibly, the actual 
fruits of the earth : should set before his mind, by maps 
and globes and otherwise, the lands whence the fruits, 
foreign to his own country, originally came and how and 
when ; and that would give the state, through its 
teachers, an opportunity, in its schools of agriculture, to 
set before even the mind of the day labourer, the wide 
earth spread out geographically around him, also the 
place which it, the earth, a wanderer, occupies amid 
the stars visible at night over his head ; this, in its turn, 
would give the overlord, the state, an opportunity to 
explain the causes of the procession and iteration, year 
after year, of the seasons, and of that annual bursting 
forth and dying away, in rhythmic recurrent sequence, 
c 33 
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PART I through summer and winter, year after year, of the 

great harvests of the earth, upon whose motions his own 
are dependent. Having set before the mind of the 
husbandman the pulsations of organic life, and his own 
dependence thereon, the state should next enter upon 
the modes of cultivation and the processes to which 
the products of agriculture are severally submitted, 
and the uses to which they are severally put, narrowing 
down to completeness of detail only in treating of the 
fruits and other products of his own cultivation. This 
would give the state an opportunity of entering upon 
the industrial lives of great cities and harbours and the 
related industries of manufacture and distribution, by 
land and by sea ; and the state should then trace back, 
finally, to his own door, for his use, the transfigured 
product of his own, the husbandman's, toil. 

XVII 

And the overlord, the state, should do all this by 
means of suitably designed apparatus and in village 
and communal halls, nobly built and typical of the dig* 
nity of labour in association with mind and character. 
And the state should institute ceremonial occasions to 
mark and emphasise the changes of the seasons ; and in 
beautiful pageantry the state should bring the labours 
of the year to a close, and initiate them afresh, year 
after year. 
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XVIII 

We should thus, perhaps, in time, realise, if not the PART I 
beautiful ideals of Homer, yet ideals suitable to the 
knowledge and conditions of our own time ; and the 
energies of the people, roused to consciousness of man's 
power and possibilities, would, in aeons, perhaps, trans- 
cend the ideals of to-day and yesterday, and pass into 
a future of imaginative and actual activity of which we 
to-day can form not even an approximate conception, 

XIX 

To resume. The universe I conceive to be stupendous 
energy in constant action. First the energy of the uni- 
verse itself without man, this on an unimaginable scale ; 
then of man in ever-growing unison with that of the 
universe ; finally of man and of the universe, operating 
conjointly : all co-operative to one and the same great 
end, the creation of the House Beautiful of Man, the 
Inhabitable Earth. This I take to be the end of all 
Life, of all Art, the House Beautiful of Man, the Inhabi- 
table Earth ; and therein of all things suitable for man 
in sympathy therewith. Other ends the universe as a 
whole may have, but these are beyond the range of 
human intelligence, and need not be considered here. 
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PART II. SCIENCE AND THE 

COSMIC VISION 



IN estimating the importance of science in a scheme of PART II 

Life, science is often misunderstood and as often mis- i 

represented. Science is not science applied to some use : 

use may indeed promote its ultimate object ; but use 

is not itself its ultimate object. That ultimate object 

is science, or a systematic and exact description of the 

universe, and more particularly of the earth and of 

man. And if this be the object of science, one of the 

objects of life is to transform this description into 

Vision, so that man may see, as well as understand, the 

universe ; see it as Vision, not as, with his eyes, he sees 

his immediate environment, the environment of day 

and night, each day, and day after day, but with the 

eyes of his imagination, which, indeed, create the 

Vision seen. 

If this be the object of science, and vision, as de- 
scribed, one of the objects, if not the object, of life, 
education should have for its object, or for one of its ob- 
jects, (i) the acquisition of this science, and (2) the 
transformation of this science into Vision. But every- 
where and at all times it is the Vision which matters : 
the Vision and all that it may inspire man in his turn 
to imagine and create, the Vision of the Cosmos, the 
Cosmic Consciousness, and the Cosmic Spirit. 
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PART II SCIENCE has two main tendencies : one, pure science, 
11 upwards to a systematic and exact description of the 

universe ; the other, applied science, downwards, if I 
may so speak, to invention and use. The two, however, 
should be kept in sight of one another, and united in 
one vision, the vision of the universe. This might be 
effected in a great Temple or Hall of Science, where, 
side by side, or, so to speak, one within the other, the 
two might be shown to be two complementary parts of 
one common fact, the common universe. Pure science, 
which is, for the most part, a statement, in an artificial 
language of signs and figures, of relations not admitting 
of any other expression, may seem to be incapable of 
direct representation. I would propose, however, that, 
for the purpose in view, pure science should be repre- 
sented by the object in which all its relations are 
implicit, the Cosmos, and the Cosmos indirectly by its 
own appropriate symbols, the sun and its attendant 
planets in a heaven of stars. 

II 

Perhaps I may best illustrate my proposal by de- 
scribing what has been done at the American Museum 
of Natural History by Professor Osborn, its distin- 
guished President. 

On crossing the threshold of the Museum the visitor 
finds himself immediately in presence of the supreme 
intuition of science, the solar system, in which are 
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involved all the laws which it is the object of science PART II 
to disclose and to make part of its abstract system of u 

the universe. Suspended from the roof is a rough 
symbol of the Sun, and ranged round the Sun, similarly 
suspended from the roof, are the Planets. Attention, 
first fixed upon these, is then concentrated upon the 
one Planet with which man is particularly concerned, 
the Inhabitable Earth ; first, as a whole, in two large 
associated hemispheres, then in detail, from the point 
of view special to the Museum, in exhibits distributed 
throughout the various galleries. 

Ill 

The presentment of the solar system at the threshold 
of the museum is tentative and provisional. But in a 
letter recently received from the President he writes : 
" I hope some day I shall have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing you to the Museum again. Our Hall of Astronomy, 
projected on a magnificent scale, has been delayed, 
temporarily at least, so I could not show you any 
notable advance along that line ; but we have splendid 
plans." And Dr. Holland, the Director of the Car- 
negie Institute at Pittsburg, referring in his article 
on Museums of Science in the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannic a ^ to the American Museum of 
Natural History, writes to the same effect. Provision, 
he writes, for the growth and enlargement of the 
American Museum has been made upon a scale of the 
utmost magnificence. 
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IV 

PART II To the splendour of scale and magnificence of plan 
ii upon which the majestic symbols of the COSMOS, the 

Sun, and its attendant Planets, in a heaven of Stars, 
may be presented, there is in reality no limit, save the 
wealth and the imagination and, I may add, the 
devotion of the community. 



From a great Dome, overshadowing a central space 
of some designed Temple or Hall, designed for the 
purpose, might be suspended, in suitable imagery, the 
essential Symbols of the Sun, and its attendant Planets, 
beneath a canopy of Stars : and on the floor of the 
space might be erected a vast Globe, such as the late 
Monsieur Reclus dreamed of constructing, on which, 
without distracting detail, might be figured the greater 
terrestrial phenomena, earth and thewaters,continents, 
islands, and seas, mountains and rivers, plains and 
forests, ice and snow at the poles, and on the mountain 
heights — together with the achievements of man which 
in their range and importance deserve to rank with the 
phenomena of the earth, being based upon the science 
of the universe and wrought in harmony with its laws. 

VI 

And round the cornice of the great Dome might be 
sculptured some awed ejaculation of wonder, such as 
might come from the lips of a poet on first being 
confronted by so stupendous a spectacle, for it is not 
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the function of Science to extinguish Wonder, but in PART II 
the mind of man to heighten and sustain it. ii 

VII 

And place might be found in the aisles for the heroic 
busts of renowned Astronomers and of other memorable 
men whose eyes throughout the ages have been fixed 
upon the heavens, and have revealed to man the 
sublimity of his habitation. 

VIII 

The other tendency of science, the application of 
science to invention and use, might then be illustrated 
throughout the building in subordination to this 
enveloping vision, the vision of the whole, the Cosmic 
Vision. 

IX 

In some such way, in some such magnificent way, 
Science might be made to captivate the public imagina- 
tion and to foreshadow the supreme position which in 
the future, in the expansion and rearrangement of 
man's thought, in public life, in public ceremonial for 
the uplifting of man, to the heights which await him, 
will be awarded to man's sublimest intuition, the clear- 
shining Cosmos. 

X 

In proposing the Cosmos as an object of contemplation, 
of adoration, I however do not substitute it for the 
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PART II Illimitable All. I imagine it to be within the All, and 
11 I direct attention to it only as a thing marvellous in 

fact, and marvellous as intuition, at once beautiful 
and sublime. For what can exceed in majesty the 
heavens, the sun and its attendant planets set in a 
countless host of stars, or in loveliness the alternation 
of day and night, or of the seasons four, in whose 
rhythm and sustained great order man, the Vagabond, 
may come to feel the stirrings of a great life for man, 
the Creator, if he will give himself to the Vision and be 
incorporate with it. 

XI 

Every symbol, however, is dependent upon the power 
of the imagination to translate it into the infinite, and 
the symbol, which in the visionary may awaken the 
infinite, to the emotionless observer may seem to be, 
and be, only what his observation makes it. For him 
there is no imaginative salvation. 
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PART III. THE CITY PLANNED 



PART HI AMBITIOUS, and justly ambitious, inspired, as were 
1 the speeches made and the papers read at the great 

Conference in 191 o on the planning of cities, neither 
the spirit nor the form to be expected of a great modern 
city was described or so much as touched upon. That 
mean cities make mean citizens and mean citizens mean 
cities was admitted ; but what and what like are the 
cities made or to be made by a people not mean, and to 
what end or ends devoted, curiously enough, was not 
asked at the conference, nor, so far as I am aware, has it 
been asked by anyone since. And yet the questions 
would seem to require some answer if great cities are to 
be planned or replanned, and built or rebuilt, to house 
worthily the world's supreme creation, Man. The 
instinctive end, in days past, has been the projection of 
a people's soul at its best, the projection of its corporate 
spirit in a form suitable for its corporate life on the 
highest plane of creative imagination and the dedica- 
tion alike of town and city to the power greater than 
either, however diversely imagined. To this end all 
the minor, material ends of the people, the arrange- 
ment of its great city, its buildings, public and private, 
were contributory and strictly subordinate. Thus it is 
that civilisations have been made and left behind, 
cities built and unbuilt, and built again, by the ever- 
changing, ever advancing, never satisfied spirit of man, 
ever projecting upon the world the ever-growing great 
spirit and image of itself. As to the question, What and 
what like are the cities so to be built ? I would 
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suggest that the most conspicuous object should be the PART III 
image or symbol of its Tutelary Deity, conspicuous, i 

that the stranger may be drawn to it, as well as the 
citizen within the city. 

So imagined the madem city is^only a creation of the 
imag ination. Even in that modern world the States of 
America, the modern city, as conceived by an American, 
is, when contrasted with the modern city as I have out- 
lined it, still without form and void. But so is every 
European city, though its emptiness is masked by the 
almost universal presence of a christian cathedral or 
church : emptiness, for the christian cathedral or 
church is the distinctive note of a past and now obsolete 
civilisation ; it is not the living symbol of to-day, still 
less is it the living symbol of to-morrow. The American, 
however, conceives greatly of the civic function of 
government, and in his capital cities, and in his plans 
of the future city, he makes much of his Capitol, 
as may be seen in his planning of the capital city of 
Washington : and that is good, but there is a higher 
function than the civic government of man, there is 
the cosmic government of the universe by an unseen 
and otherwise unknown Potency, and I would suggest 
that man to-day should put himself into line with the 
thought of to-day, and dedicate the supreme Temple 
in every city, great and small, to that unknown divi- 
nity, the sublime Architect or Artificer of the Uni- 
verse, and that to that Temple, great or small, all the 
ways of the city, and all the roads from afar, should be 
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PART III made to converge, and that in that Temple man should 
i drink of the spirit of the great Artificer, and from it go 

forth, so inspired, to the projection, age after age, of 
his own. So inspired, so projected and projecting, 
man would at once be laying the foundations and rais- 
ing the towers of the cities of to-day, and be building 
into the hereafter, invisible to-day, the foundations 
and the towers of the greater cities of a greater 
to-morrow. 

Such I conceive to be a city nobly planned, planned 
for the inspiration of a people, and for the inspiration 
of a stranger " going up." And in the Temple of the 
sublime Architect and Artificer, the city's centre and 
goal, amid a great silence, and under the shadow of its 
vast domes elliptical, should hang suspended the lofty 
symbols of the Universe, the great indivisible whole, 
to man by himself revealed, God's great creation, 
man's vision, and, at his greatest, Man Himself. 
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IN 1910 there was held in the Metropolis of the Empire PART III 
a conference on the planning of cities. Architects and ii 

builders of cities, men and women distinguished in 
many and different ways, came from all parts of the 
world to bring to London their widely gathered experi- 
ence in the building and designing of cities, and out of 
them to create a new great type which might be adapted 
and adjusted to the infinitely varied conditions of 
modern life, and yet have the cosmic note throughout. 
And in Burlington House, lent by the Royal Academy 
for the purpose, was exhibited a set of plans of cities 
which indeed constituted, as was said at the time, the 
most interesting exhibition which had ever been held 
within its walls. Great was the opportunity offered to 
man for the expression of himself, his needs, and his 
aspirations, on a great scale, in the planning of the 
modern city. It seemed that a motive long wanting 
might now be found for achieving that union of fact 
and imagination in modern life which had been the 
dream of the idealist and still was the terror of the 
philistine, however far apart to the modern mind 
fact and imagination might appear to be. 

But what was the kind of question which imme- 
diately after the conference held the attention of the 
civic authorities of the Metropolis ? Which of several 
magnificent plans for the rebuilding of London 
should be adopted ? Not at all. But only how each of 
several Authorities should or might escape the burthen 
and the responsibility of introducing London's great 
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PART III new Processional into London's greatest square. Each 

ii sought to throw the burthen upon the rest, and itself 

to have nothing to do with it. This was before the 

war, but the introduction has yet to be made, and the 

question is still, by whom and how ? 

I do not, however, propose to discuss this particular 
question, but rather to call attention to the government 
of London as a whole. 

London is a colossal problem requiring for its 
imperial solution the utmost possible concentration of 
imaginative genius. Not only its central organisation, 
its streets and squares and processionals, but all its 
approaches, east, west, north, and south, should be 
under the control of a central competent authority, 
working upon a definite and adequate plan in the 
spirit of a great people nobly bent on the creation 
of a City which should be at once the expression and 
satisfaction of the utmost need and thought of to-day, 
and the inspiration to a future of thought and need 
sublimer still. 

Had we such an authority, and sucK a spirit, then 
indeed it would be a joy from afar to contemplate and 
to go up to this great and beautiful city, to walk in its 
streets, conscious, as we should then be everywhere of 
man's ordered intelligence and imagination, set 
splendidly to splendid uses. 

But what is the actual fact — what the actual 
authority — what the actual plan i Has any city in the 
world a more divided and incompetent authority — 
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any city as a whole less control over itself, less control PART III 

over its approaches, its great main streets, its squares u 

and monuments, its open spaces ? Its great portals, 

north and south, east and west, are a squalor of 

mediocrity, and nowhere under adequate and central 

control. Imagination is filled with horror at the thought 

of them, and again with despair when, as floats up in 

vain some dying vision before the dying eyes of man, 

floats up in vain the vision, the vision of all that 

London might have been, had but England had instincts 

more divine ; London, set in a girdle of enchanting 

Portals, approached from afar and seen through a vista 

of convergent Processionals, a veritable Mountain of 

the Lord, to which might reverently go up all the 

Nations of the Earth. 

But that Vision is still a Vision, and the central 
competent Authority with imaginative genius a Being 
not yet born. 
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PART III LONDON is a Metropolitan City which has had a long 
iii history and in the course of that history has many 

times changed its character and aspect : and at this 
moment it is still living and still changing, and we may 
expect it to live on and still to change through many 
generations of Englishmen yet to be born and many 
centuries of time yet to come. It is to this future that 
I propose briefly to address myself, and I shall endeavour 
to project a city which shall be in harmony with what 
I may suppose to be the ideas of a progressive English- 
man a few generations hence, when the monuments and 
buildings now characteristic of the city are falling to 
pieces and offering sites for the erection of monuments 
and buildings planned on a grander scale and of nobler 
design. But, before I proceed to construct the city of 
the future, I will pause for a moment to survey the 
city of to-day, already so immense, so wonderful. To 
poet or painter, indeed, what can be more wonderful 
among cities than London ? Like a great language 
spoken by millions and for ever growing on men's 
lips, it has been made, generation after generation, by 
no man and yet by man, to satisfy the wants of the 
passing hour, of the day ; and now it stretches to north 
and to south, to east and to west, so that no man, but 
only the smoke-wreathed sun, and hardly the sun, which 
rises upon it and sets, can see the whole of it at one view. 
To poet or painter, what can be more wonderful 
among cities than London ; what than its sunsets ; 
at night its illumined streets ; at all times its incom- 
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parable river ? But what of its public buildings, its PART III 
monuments, their positions and importance ? And 1U 

here I am reminded of a circumstance which I often 
recall when I traverse the streets of the metropolis and 
come upon some pavilion where I should expect to 
find some great national or metropolitan function 
embodied in stone nobly, to strike the frequent beholder 
with astonishment and delight. 

On the summit of the Isle of Thanet, the summit on 
which first rested the eyes of those first conquerors of 
England who made England England, are now con- 
spicuously placed, as if in commemoration and in 
symbolic resumption of all that has been since accom- 
plished by the descendants of those warriors, a Public 
House and a Workhouse. If this be the nation's appre- 
ciation of the summit of the Isle of Thanet, I need not 
be surprised if in London the best sites are not always 
dedicated to the finest buildings or the finest buildings 
to the finest sites. Theatres, Music-halls, Restaurants, 
these are the great buildings which now characterise 
London, these and gigantic Hotels. Round them and 
in and out of them the obvious life of London now flows. 
By shifting the point of view, doubtless St. Paul's may 
be made to seem the centre of London and to domi- 
nate and to harmonise and to give unity of life to 
its infinitude of distractions. But it is a purely pic- 
turesque and architectural illusion. The centre of life, 
the life of the Metropolis, is not St. Paul's. The life 
which now is the life fashioning the Metropolis | of ^to- 



PART HI day is the life which throbs along the great thorough- 
iii fares of Oxford Street, Regent Street, Piccadilly, the 

Strand, Fleet Street, the City ; and there, where the 
modern life congests, gathering to a head before it 
again flows on and overflows, there upon one of the 
most recently rearranged open spaces for the dispersion 
of traffic, stand, to attract the attention of the crowd 
— what ? Two Restaurants, a Theatre, a Variety 
Pavilion, and in their midst commodious Lavatories 
which, to be useful, must be conspicuous. But, as on 
the summit of the Isle of Thanet, so in London, it is 
not the site which captures the attention and inspires 
the imagination of an Englishman, but the use to 
which it may be put in the interest of the capitalist 
company or in satisfaction of the unimaginative needs 
of an unimaginative people. 

How different should be — and here I turn away from 
London as it is to London as it might be — how 
different should be the arrangement of a great imperial 
city, a city which is the centre of an imperial life — the 
vastest the world has ever seen. In such a city there 
should be seen gathered together, grouped in the most 
expressive grandeur, dispersed with a sense of expan- 
sion, and yet held together by one imperial ideal, all 
the supreme functions of government, of knowledge, of 
creative art, of joy in widest commonalty spread. On 
approaching such a city I should expect to be made 
aware, even at a distance, of its metropolitan character. 
I should expect to see, rising above the plain of its 
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private house-roofs, the domes and the towers and the PART III 
spires of its great national and metropolitan offices ; and iii 

on a nearer approach I should expect to distinguish, at 
the meetings of its great thoroughfares, set there to 
mark their importance in the eyes of the people, the 
Halls and Galleries of Science and of Art, of all that 
is known, and of all that has been done of noblest in 
the history of the world ; and, distributed throughout 
its whole extent, I should expect to see the great offices 
of collective life, the schools, the gymnasia, the baths, 
and open spaces for air and recreation ; and in their 
appropriate places I should expect to see the work- 
shops also of Art and Science, and, glittering in a 
smokeless sunshine, the vanes of their Guilds of Brother- 
hood ; and upon the banks of its noble River superb 
Docks, fit to receive and to dispatch the shipping of 
the world ; and upon its horizon the towers of its 
terminal stations and telegraphs, whence should stretch 
to all parts of the inhabitable land and over sea, the 
great main Lines of Travel and of Speech. And I should 
expect to find in its streets, upon its quays, and in its 
squares, the effigies of the great dead, of the men and 
women who in their generation built up the common- 
weal, Poets, Painters, Sculptors, Statesmen, Builders 
of things beautiful and of use, and now, in their 
monumental silent presences, survive to inspire the 
living with the hope that they too in the future may 
thus silently, but visibly, still people the City and be 
not altogether forgotten of its children's children. In 
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PART III a capital city so arranged I can imagine many a new 
111 architectural creation, but I will commend to you 
one only : the erection, as in the Italian city of San 
Giminiano, but for another purpose, of high and iso- 
lated Towers, so that, from a distance and near to, 
rising high above all the buildings, national, municipal, 
and private, and over all the guilds and workshops, and 
over all the shipping, and all the termini of speech 
and travel, which I have hitherto made characterise 
this Metropolitan City, may be seen, — rising above 
them all to constitute, as it might appear, a Forest of 
Pine Trees, such as salutes the astonished eyes of the 
traveller on his approach to the Mediterranean from 
the city of Pisa, or a Diadem of Minarets set upon some 
fair eastern city, the soaring turrets of the people's 
Towers, temple-crowned for adoration. And day by 
day, year after year, from the same high Towers, 
Temple-crowned, salutation should be made, by 
choral hymn or chime of bells, to Him the Timeless in 
the Flame which measures Time, to the Flame, and to 
the Dawn of Day. 
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PART IV. THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS MOVEMENT 



PARTlV TrfEmovement,passingunderthenameof ARTS AND 
CRAFTS, admits of many interpretations. It may 
associated with the movement of revolt, character! 
of the close of the last century, against the exclusiver 
of the established Academies of Art, and the restrict 
of their exhibitions to the exhibits of painters a 
sculptors and architects, and be defined as a movem< 
of expansion by a body of artists and craftsmen wh 
work was excluded from the publicly recognised he; 
quarters of Art, the Royal Academy : or it may 
associated with the revival, by a few artists, of hai 
craft as opposed to machine-craft, and be defined 
be the insistence of the worth of man's hand, a uni<; 
tool in danger of being lost in the substitution foi 
of highly organised and intricate machinery, or 
emotional as distinguished from merely skilled a 
technical labour : or it may be defined to be both 1 
one and the other, and to have a wider scope than eitl 
— as, for example, it may be defined to be a moveme 
to bring all the activities of the human spirit under t 
influence of one idea, the idea that life is creation, a 
should be creative in modes of art, and that this ic 
should extend to all the objects of man's endeavo 
. transforming means into ends and ends into means 
still higher accomplishment. 

No definition, however, is orthodox or to be pj 
pounded as complete and final. Each has its aposth 
and besides the definitions attempted there are otht 
some indeed concerning themselves only with t 
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facilities to be afforded to the craftsman or artist for PART IV 
the exhibition, advertisement, and sale of his wares. 

Nor do I propose, myself, to propound one at this 
stage of my description of the movement. I merely 
adumbrate the shifting goal, as it may have presented 
itself to the minds of the men engaged in the movement. 
It is to the movement itself that I will first ask your 
attention. 

II 

The first Exhibition of The Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion Society was held at The New Gallery, in London, 
in the autumn of 1888. It is not necessary to dwell on 
the exhibits which stand enumerated in the catalogue 
now before me. It is sufficient to say that whereas each 
exhibit standing alone might have been seen without 
any sense of a new movement being on foot, the accu- 
mulation under one roof, by one Society, of so many 
different and differently conceived thing;s of beauty, 
made a marked impression on the public imagination, 
and unmistakably heralded the advent of a new force, 
at once creative and categorical. Old things were to 
be put into new relations and upon a higher plane, and 
all new work was to be conceived of as convergent to 
one end, the dignity and sweetness of life, both of the 
artist and artisan, and of the world for which they 
worked. And work, which for the world had lost all 
association with human initiative and direction, was to 
be made to resume that intimate relation, and the 
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PART IV workman himself, artist or artisan, to be restored to 

or given the status of men striving to the acknowledged 
end. 

Ill 

Such appeared to be the new movement of which the 
first Exhibition of The Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society was the first overt act. 

Besides the enumeration and description of exhibits, 
the catalogue contained a preface by the first President, 
Walter Crane ; a notice of Lectures to be given in 
connection with the Exhibition ; and a number of Notes 
upon various arts and crafts by men who, as stated in 
the preface, were associated with the subjects of which 
they treated, not in the literary sense only, but as 
actual designers and workmen. 

The object of the Lectures was stated to be (i) to set 
out the aims of the Society ; (2) by demonstration and 
otherwise to direct attention to the processes employed 
in the arts and crafts, and so to lay a foundation for a 
just appreciation, both of the processes themselves, and 
of their importance as methods of expression in design. 

IV 

And here I may intercalate an extract from a book 
which appeared in 1 888, the year of the first Exhibition, 
as it was largely due to it that I proposed the scheme 
of lectures in association with the Exhibition. I refer 
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to Scientific Religion, by Lawrence Oliphant, and the PART IV 
extract is this : 

"He can no longer be esteemed an excellent workman 
who can only work excellently : for his work, to prove 
that it is living, must be generative, and it will not be 
generative unless the workman has his mind trained to 
a clear conception of his own methods, and their con- 
nection with the laws of nature ; and unless he can 
impart that understanding by word of mouth ; unless, 
in fine, the sum of his experience, while he is constantly 
increasing it, is as constantly forced by him into mental 
shape and association." 

When I read this I seemed to see that, as the crafts 
and processes were clear to the eye and touch of the 
artist or craftsman, so they might be made clear to 
the eye and touch of the imagination by oral and other 
suitable demonstration. And it was thus that, when the 
opportunity offered, I proposed to the Committee of 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society that Lectures 
should form an integral part of the Society's Exhibitions 
with a view (i) to convert the implicit mental and other 
processes involved in the exercise of a craft into explicit 
articulate expression capable of making such processes 
intelligible at once to the worker himself and to the 
public interested to know, and (2) to widen the horizons 
of the workers, and to set their work in due relation to 
other crafts and processes, and to the forces and laws 
of nature upon which they and it depend. 
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PART IV The Notes occupied a little more than a third of the 

Catalogue, and treated of Textiles, Decorative Painting 
and Design, Wall-papers, Fictiles, Metal work, Stone 
and Wood-carving, Furniture, Stained and Table 
Glass, Printing, and Bookbinding, And as they contain 
much of the doctrine of the movement it may be worth 
while to turn over a few pages and see what the new 
doctrine is, if, indeed, it be new, and not merely for- 
gotten and revived, 

William Morris, who writes on Textiles, opens at 
once on his subject. There are, he says, several ways 
of ornamenting a woven cloth. He then enumerates 
the ways as follows: (i) Real Tapestry; (2) Carpet 
Weaving ; (3) Mechanical Weaving ; (4) Printing and 
Painting ; (5) Embroidery ; and proceeds under each 
head to lay down principles, accordant with the 
particular method, for the production of the ornament 
required, and concludes his note with some general 
maxims applicable to all the methods alike ; as thus : 
" Never forget the material you are working with, and 
try always to use it for what it can do best : if you feel 
yourself hampered by the material in which you are 
working, instead of being helped by it, you have so 
far not learned your business, any more than a would- 
be poet has who complains of the hardship in writing 
in measure and rhyme. The special limitations of the 
material should be a pleasure to you, not a hindrance : 
a designer, therefore, should always thoroughly under- 
stand the processes of the manufacture he is dealing 
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with, or the result will be a mere tour de force. On the PART IV 
other hand, it is the pleasure in understanding the 
capabilities of a special material, and using them for 
suggesting (not imitating) natural beauty and incident, 
that gives the raison d'etre of decorative art." 

In a note on Wall-papers Walter Crane goes into use- 
ful detail as to the conditions of successful pattern- 
making for their decoration. As, however, our purpose 
is only with the more general lines- and direction of the 
movement, we need not follow him into this detail, and 
I will leave it with the remark that this and kindred 
notes by him and others show sufficiently that the 
writers did not confine themselves to general principles 
difficult of application, without intermediary illustra- 
tion, but addressed themselves vigorously to the actual 
practice of the craft treated of and sought to quicken it 
into life at once by Principle and Precept, by Example, 
and by Trade Recipe. 

Continuing our exploration of the notes, we next 
come upon one by the late G. T. Robinson on Fictiles, 
a note which takes us to the dawn of art and craft, for, 
as Mr. Robinson says, Man's first needs in domestic 
life, his first utensils, his first efforts at civilisation, 
came from the mother earth whose son he believed him- 
self to be ; and his ashes, or his bones, returned to earth 
enshrined in the fictile vases he had created from their 
common clay. And these fictiles, continues Mr. Robin- 
son, tell the story of his first art instincts, and of his 
yearnings to unite beauty with use. They tell, too, mote 
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PART IV of his history than is enshrined and preserved by any 

other art ; for almost all we know of many a people and 
many a tongue is learned from the fictile record, the 
sole relic of past civilisations which the destroyer Time 
has left us. Begun in the simplest fashion, fashioned 
by the simplest means, created from the commonest 
materials, fictile art grew with man's intellectual growth, 
and fictile craft grew with his knowledge, the 
latter conquering in this our day, when the craftsman 
strangles the artist alike in this as in all the other arts. 
To truly foster and forward an art, concludes Mr. 
Robinson, the craftsman and the artist should, where 
possible, be united, or at least should work in co- 
operation, as was the case when in each civilisation 
the potter's art flourished most, and when the scientific 
base was of less account than was the art employed 
upon it. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to go through the 
succeeding notes, or to say more than that, assuming the 
principles which underlie all great art, they deal in their 
several ways with a number of crafts which the creative 
ingenuity of man, working, as described by Mr. Robin- 
son, for the satisfaction and for the adornment of the 
satisfaction of his wants, imaginative and material, has 
in different circumstances and at different times 
invented ; and seek, amid the confusion which has 
arisen in the abuse of these crafts by pseudo-craftsmen 
and artists, who have approached them from the out- 
side, to restore to them their sanity, alike in process and 
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in choice of material, in aim, and in the expression of PART IV 
beauty and purpose. 

The master-principle, however, to be deduced from 
the notes may be restated in a few words : Never 
forget the material you are working with, and try 
always to use it for doing what it can do best. 

VI 

To the catalogues of the two following exhibitions 
other notes were added, and in 1893 all the notes were 
put together and published in one volume, entitled 
Arts and Crafts Essays by Members of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society. This volume was reprinted 
in 1899. 

In a Prefatory Note William Morris sets out the 
purpose of the Society. It is, he says, to help the con- 
scious cultivation of art and to interest the public in it 
by calling attention to that, in his judgment, really 
most important side of art, the decoration of utilities 
by furnishing them with genuine artistic finish in place 
of trade finish. To this I shall return by and by. 

After the Prefatory Note comes the Table of Con- 
tents. And looking down the long list of tongues in 
which craft, under the guidance of art and use, is 
striving to speak afresh, how can one fail to lament the 
time now past and to wish it back, when these tongues, 
now the language, and too often quite unintelligible 
language, of a professional and specially trained class, 
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for ever still adorned by the spontaneous creations of PART IV 
his inexhaustible fancy. George Simmons, demon- 
strating to us the uses of the thumb, and how under 
its pressure the formless clay took on the forms of life. 
Lewis Day, designing as he spoke, and bringing before 
our inner eyes, as well as to the outer, the patterns of 
Asia and of Europe in stage after stage of development. 
Selwyn Image, by his restrained elocution taking us 
back to the Church which he had left, but with persua- 
sive eloquence pointing the way onward to the new 
Jerusalem of art upon which his eyes were set. Lethaby, 
the learned, entrancing us with the vision of cities 
crowning the heights of Syria and Europe, or nestling 
in their valleys, or stretching themselves along the banks 
of rivers or the shores of inland or outer seas : enrich- 
ing the world with their exquisite setting or armed 
might and majesty. All vanished, save the islanded 
memories of them in the stirred imaginations of their 
surviving auditors. And here, dwelling in memory of 
the past, may I not recall the fervour, the enthusiasm 
of those first years, the ready invention, the design, 
born of the occasion, for catalogue, rules, and room 
after room, and one design that caused so great a 
protest on the part of one of its members, the design 
by the President, to be hung over the outer entrance 
to the Exhibition, of artist and craftsman, the Arts and 
Crafts, hand in hand. But how recall them to those who 
knew them not i Impossible. I mention them only 
in homage to that early time, when we circled about the 
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PART IF founts and played, of that great: movement which. 

™^*m»» to lem&pire the wuild. 

vm 

As I write I an reminded of that A^mit nm to which. 
I said I would letum , and more particuI a rTy to that 
portion of it which, declared that the most important 
side of it was die decoration of *n^« or a genuine 
artistic finish, in place of a tradt* finish, I opine that 
finmhj arLBfctic or trade, is the lest important side of 
art. Art is curat urn and structure,, whether on. a great 
or on a anaH scale ; structure and militT r and then 
perhaps* and perhaps onlyv decorat mm or fim«h~ That 
art was to be so regarded as creative was the primary 
purpose in the foundation of die Arts and Crafts 
ErfiifntTnn Society, 

IX 

Of the general movement it has been said in the sane 
connection: Wecane^iectnog^eraliinpidsetowanis 
the fine arts till civilisation has been transformed into 
some other condition. Bat here, again* I would snhnit 
we have the same inversion. The general impdbe to- 
wards the fine arts has not to wait for the transforma- 
tion of civilisation* Qa the contrary, this general 
impulse mnst prerrde the transformation* and itself be 
instrumental in bringing it about, and this again 
a primary motive in the foundation of the Society 
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In support of this view I may adduce the following PART IV 
extract from an unpublished report of the committee : 
" In conclusion, the committee would venture for a 
moment to take their stand upon the higher plane of 
the society, and to say a word upon the cause which, in 
the opinion of the committee, constitutes the claim of 
the Society to attention and support. For a small body 
of artists to band themselves together, simply to pro- 
duce and exhibit objects of art for an age, which is not 
indeed essentially inartistic, but which, by the failure 
of the national imagination to grasp and mould into 
forms of art its dominant realities, has not had revealed 
to itself the splendour of its opportunities, has not had 
presented to it the splendour of art in association with 
industry andscience: for a small band of artists so to band 
themselves together for such a purpose is indeed some- 
thing ; but that, alone, is to leave unfulfilled, unessayed, 
the main function in this and in every age of all great 
art and of all great artists. Such art and such artists 
would and should, whilst producing, as best they might, 
if not things of immortal beauty, at least things of their 
own invention, would and should strive, at the same 
time, to understand and to grasp the true drift and 
possible ideal of the age in which they are living. It is 
indeed the function of an artist to divine the ideal of an 
age, and to express it in manifold form. The ideal of 
the present age has been neglected by him. The actua- 
lity has been left as an actuality, unredeemed by ideas, 
to those whose sole business it is to carry on, and to 
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PART IV constitute the actuality of the age. But there is above 

and beyond every actuality an ideal upon which it can 
and should be modelled. It is this ideal which it is the 
mission of the artist, which it is the mission of this 
society, to discover and to express, in things great and 
in small, in small as in great : the ideal, expressed, is 
then as a great light to those who sit in darkness ; it is 
a light towards which the soul of actuality may turn ; 
it is that which, aspired to, gives to an age dignity and 
a purpose, and converts the work of the age from work 
that otherwise would be sordid and mean to work that 
is imaginative and noble." 

XI 

Great works of art are useful works, greatly done. 
And this was the theme of the society in the scheme of 
lectures entitled Art and Life and the Building and 
Decoration oj Cities. And if in the great times of 
art, as has been truly said by William Morris, conscious 
effort was used to produce great works for the glory of 
the City, the triumph of the Church, the exaltation of 
the faithful ; if even in the higher art, the record of 
history, the instruction of men alive or to live hereafter, 
was the aim rather than beauty : why, to-day, should 
not great works still be the aim of great art rather than 
ornament or decoration ? Is to-day wanting in great 
works waiting to be done in the great way, which is the 
way of art ? Or is it thatwto-day all great works are 
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works of machinery only, and so an evil, incapable of PART IV 
more than an artistic finish ? 

Surely this is altogether questionable. Surely things 
there are, the production of which by machinery may 
be wholly right — things which, moreover, when so pro- 
duced may be wholly right also, and in their Tightness 
even, already, works of art ? 

XII 

To take an instance, one short of that transformation 
of civilisation which should be the enduring aim of art 
on the great scale ; to take a practical problem of to- 
day of immense importance and involving an immense 
output of energy and machinery : the supply of water 
to a great city. First the survey of the watersheds 
whence the water is to be drawn. Then the construe- • 
tion of the conduits for the conveyance of the water 
from its source to the city, arch after arch, aqueduct, 
bridge, and tunnel ; one long, triumphant procession. 
And within the city and neighbourhood what noble 
works for the storage and distribution of the water : first 
in importance, the pumping station. How prosaic it 
sounds and yet how magnificent in fact ; that mighty 
heart, never still, day or night, year after year, like the 
human heart, that to the uttermost ambit of the city 
may be driven the never-resting torrent from the hills. 
Then ! the public fountains in the great squares and at 
the crossings of the great streets, to give refreshment to 
the air and joy to the people looking on ; and finally, 
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PART IV in each house, in each room, its separative jet from the 

one great source, with splendour, it may be, or beauty 
of the taps which control it. What unity and diversity 
of purpose ! Surelyopportunity for great art and for all 
the minor arts and crafts in co-operation with nature 
and with machinery in simultaneous satisfaction, of an 
imperative need of water, water everywhere. 

XIII 

To take another instance, this time involving the 
energy of a people and the transformation of a civilisa- 
tion. The people of England to-day, like the people of 
old, of Rome, are engaged in making a mighty piece of 
work, their own political embodiment. It is a great task, 
a great problem, ever changing with the changes which, 
with other causes, its own change brings about : it is 
also a great work of art, conscious or unconscious, in 
which, in future ages, will be seen the moral, political, 
and imaginative image of the one-time people of 
England. That work of art should be had in view in all 
the struggles of the moment, should be kept in view 
and be promoted by every citizen who would do more 
than live out his individual years in selfish and ignoble 
isolation : should be had in view by the entire people 
and regarded as their ideal, their own supreme work of 
art ; and especially by them to whom the people shall 
have entrusted the design thereof and its execution. So 
that when the world's history and England's shall have 
rounded itself off, England shall shine out starlike in a 
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heaven of stars — England, which shall have made, not PART IV 
itself its goal, but an immortal purpose, ideal freedom 
and the world's joy. 

Such is one other great work of art, of machinery 
in combination with art, awaiting accomplishment; 
awaiting the magnificent conceptions to which all 
great art is due. 

XIV 

But art to-day has no magnificent conceptions. Such 
art and artists as there are, denied the opportunity by 
those in power, are but engaged in the conscious culti- 
vation of art for art's sake, or of beauty for beauty's, 
pending the great transformation, which meanwhile is 
no affair of theirs. 

Of such art and of such cultivation, nothing need be 
expected ; and such art and such cultivation are cer- 
tainly not in my judgement, nor are they, so far as I 
know, in the judgement of the artists whose revolt 
founded the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, the 
aims of the movement now passing under its name. 

What those aims are I will now, from my own point of 
view, endeavour explicitly to state. 

XV 

In a lecture on Gothic architecture, which was first 
spoken as a lecture at the New Gallery for the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society in the year 1889, and after- 
wards printed by the Kelmscott Press during and in 
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PART IV the exhibition in the same gallery in 1893, Mr. Morris 

traced the progress of Gothic architecture from the 
Roman invention of the arch to its consummation at 
the close of the fifteenth century. At the close of that 
century, Mr. Morris said, the great change came, and 
by the great change Mr. Morris meant that life and 
architecture, its principal expression, had entered upon 
a period of decay. A period of decay as affecting the life 
of the time and the art to which it had given expression, 
Gothic art, yes ; but as regards life and its expres- 
sion, no. The great change came in quite a different 
way, in the birth of a new life, and of a new world, 
partly an ancient world of ideas, the ancient world of 
Greece and Rome, partly a new world of fact, the whole 
inhabitable globe, upon which Europe was to be hence- 
forth a mere patch, and its god a myth. At the same 
time there came into being another vehicle of expres- 
sion, the printing press, and life left all other modes of 
expression, and on the printed page built up the ever- 
extending vision of itself and of the universe. 

What, then, is this new vision and what the art of the 
future ? The answer to these questions will be the 
answer to the question, What, then, is the movement 
which I am attempting to describe, the movement 
passing under the name of Arts and Crafts ? 

XVI 

There is before our eyes the fragment of a universe, 
and beyond the range of our senses there is, veiled, the 
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rest of it, extending indefinitely in time and space : PART IV 

a mighty whole which the mind of man has been 

exploring since time with man began, and man is still 

exploring it. This vision, veiled and unveiled, and ever 

growing clearer, is the Vision destined through the ages 

and in time to supersede the dreams of the fifteenth and 

earlier and later centuries. And the time is coming when 

Man, emerging from the past, shall concentrate his gaze 

upon this Vision, veiled and unveiling, and shall bring his 

life into conformity with it, his life both of action and 

of meditation, and, as life-purpose, seek to achieve the 

great Adjustment, the adjustment of the whole world's 

life, and his own, to the all-absorbing Cosmic Vision, 

Cosmic Rhythm, Order, and Stability. 

XVII 

So reflecting, I seem to see in the light of the Cosmic 
Vision a dim epitome of the earth and of the work of 
man thereon. I seem to see, first an extended, 
untenanted world ; to hear the plash of wide seas, 
sailless, upon the silent shores of a silent world ; to 
hear the hurtle of winds desolate on wide wastes of 
empty moors ; to hear the fall of waters from the 
heights and to see their long travail to the distant seas, 
and their return to the heights in haze and mist and 
rain and snow. Then I seem to see of man the advent, 
and all the change in the changed world wrought by 
him : the masts of shipping, far asunder, solitary, on 
the wide yet tenanted seas, or clustered into peopled 
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PART IV harbours at the great rivers' mouths ; the busy hives 

of industry, cities glittering on the rivers 9 banks and 
seas' ; and all the earlier wide wastes of earth golden 
with the earth's golden fruit ; all part and parcel of the 
ocean, the land, and the air ; and obedient, like them, 
to the cadency of the Vision, as day and night, the 
seasons and the years, beat out their sequences and bear 
life onward into the future or leave it, silent* in the 
unreturning, but still visionary Past. 

XVIII 

Such as I see it is the Vision, within the Vision, of the 
great adjustment ; of the Arts and Crafts Movement, 
its association with the earth, and the universe, its 
inspiration, its history, and its aims. 

And here I will make an end. And if I have done well 
and as is fitting the story, it is that which I have 
desired. But if slenderly and meanly, it is yet that 
which I could attain unto. 

It may be indeed that I have all the while been 
describing some other movement, and not that of the 
Arts and Crafts at all : some movement that has place 
in my own mind only, in the visions of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth on the world's life and man's. But 
be the official expression of the aims of the society 
what it may be, it is the Vision, some Vision, which 
imports the world's good, for where there is no Vision 
the people]: perish. 
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PART V. TOWARDS AN 
EMPIRE OF SCIENCE 



PART V IT has been said, and said again that Germany had as 

good a right to an Empire as any other great Power. 
But this is not a helpful proposition. Empires are 
historical things, and those which exist have grown up 
out of the past, and the past is different from the 
present, and what was possible and is now " right " 
may not now be either possible or right. Moreover, 
there are empires and empires, and it is, I think, and 
ever more and more in the retrospect it will be found to 
have been, one of the greatest tragedies of and for the 
world, and in particular for Europe and Germany, that 
Germany did not recognise this fact, and — seeing the 
material empires of the world to be already mapped 
out and of secondary importance — did not solely aspire 
to the empire of the mind, to the world's intellectual 
hegemony. 

II 

This is to-day's tragedy, the tragedy of Germany, of 
Europe, this the tragedy we have to set right somehow, 
to-day and to-morrow, by the enthronement of mind ; 
the creation of an empire in which mind, with the 
universe for its sphere, shall be supreme. 

Ill 

Germany at one time had many qualifications for the 
headship of such an empire. It must now be sought, 
not in any political or national organisation or in any 
empire of territories or peoples, but in the super- 
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organisation of Science into a Spiritual Empire, an PART V 
empire of empires, all nations and all territorial empires 
contributing to it their men of science, their observa- 
tories, their laboratories, their libraries, their museums ; 
the common object of all being the development of 
science upwards to the constraining vision of the 
universe, not downwards to the gratification of the 
lower man in man, the beast, with his lower vision and 
immediate appetite. 

IV 

Science would then and therein be, as it should be, the 
pioneer, the pathfinder ; and philosophy, and litera- 
ture, and art, and more especially poetry, would be, as 
they should be, the great directors and purveyors of 
objects of supreme desire : and that which they would 
jointly and severally reveal in the greatness of things, 
and that which they would jointly and severally create, 
the real, the true, the fair, the beautiful, the sublime, 
might justly be expected to give guidance to, and 
to control to the order of the universe, the vast host of 
heterogeneous impulse and desire which on the planes 
of the great ascent might in time, in eternity, come to 
the birth in the life of empires and of nations and in 
the intimate heart of man. 

V 

If this is true, it is manifest that the preparatory func- 
tion of education in national and imperial universities 
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PART V will have to be greatljr changed. Supreme objects of 

desire for empires, nations, and individual man, as out- 
lined in imperial science and its attendant faculties — 
philosophy, literature, art — would be the primary 
objects of its meditation : and the secondary objects of 
its meditation would be the means by which approach 
might be made towards their attainment on the summits 
of the ascent, step by step, generation after generation, 
empire after empire ; and it is these means which, when 
formulated, would become the preparatory objects of 
imperial, national, and even international — for inter- 
national there should also be— universities and schools, 
and they would be formulated and taught always in 
view of the supreme objects of desire, towards which 
they would be kept as constantly and undeviatingly 
pointing as points towards its own sidereal pole their 
ever-revolving world — the earth. 
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PART VI. ECCE MUNDUS, OR 
INDUSTRIAL IDEALS 



PART VI OF ALL THINGS WANTING to the present age, the 

most wanting are ideals. Not ideals of the future only, 
which for ever flies before us as we advance, nor of the 
past, but of the present, which is ever with us and 
includes both past and future : ideals of all the mani- 
fold activities which life legitimately offers and of life 
itself as a whole. It should indeed be one of the primary 
functions of education, conceived of largely as the 
modeller of humanity, to construct and to uphold 
appropriate ideals, and to stimulate the imagination of 
the people to their apprehension and adoption. 

I 

THE purpose of this paper is to sketch such an Ideal 
for Industrialism, or for the labours of production and 
distribution, in big and in little, an Ideal which shall 
embrace at once the industrial life of the individual 
workman and industrial life as a whole ; and to supple- 
ment the same by a conception which shall stand in the 
same relation to it as stood the Church of the Middle 
Ages to the contemporary Guilds of trade and craft, a 
cosmic conception which shall unite into one vision or 
ideal the forces of the universe and of man, and give to 
the forces of the latter the dignity and constancy and 
rhythm which we associate with the former. 

II 

The main principle of the Ideal I would propose is 
this : that whereas the labourer's labour, pursued in 
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isolation, is apt to appear and in fact to be a poor and PART VI 
monotonous occupation, a laying of bricks upon bricks 
and nothing more, such labour, whatever it may be, 
when pursued with full knowledge of the logical associa- 
tion and cohesion of its processes, when pursued with 
full knowledge of its co-operative and historical develop- 
ment, when pursued with full knowledge of its purpose 
and possibilities, will be found to contain within itself 
the elements of a lofty Ideal, and to be moreover a 
method of admission to a connected vision of the 
universe, well calculated to give peace to the imagina- 
tion, and, to the hand of the workman, inspiration and 
strength* 

III 

Such is the principle of the Ideal I would propose, 
and as I would at the same time submit that wherever 
a man may begin, or whatever may be his point of 
departure, the supreme goal is still open to him, so I 
will begin at the trivial circumstance which first led 
me to think upon the problem of the Idealisation of 
Associated Labour, and I will step by step proceed as I 
in fact proceeded to its attempted solution. 

IV 

Once upon a time, then, in the North of England I was 
invited to attend a kind of Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
I was invited especially to judge the bookbindings, to 
award the prizes, and to give a lecture or demonstration 
on some branch of art. I attended the Exhibition, 
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PART VI carefully went over it all, and particularly examined the 

exhibit of bookbinding. I found, taking the Exhibition 
as a whole, that so far as they were traditional and plain 
the things of pure utility were well and suitably made 
and imagined, and even in some cases delightful to see 
and to handle ; but that the things so called of beauty 
were for the most part not beautiful at all, and that 
many things which would have been fit and useful had 
they been let alone were spoilt by ornament. Ornament 
indeed seemed to have lost all sanity. The bookbinding 
was particularly bad. The forwarding was bad, and the 
tooling was bad. I gave no prizes : I gave, however, a 
lecture, and I took the opportunity of saying frankly 
what I sincerely thought about the Exhibition as a 
whole and about the bookbinding in particular, and I 
invited any binder who might be present to declare 
himself that we might fight the matter out. But no 
binder announced himself, and I left without coming 
into contact with any craftsmen of any of the crafts 
represented at the Exhibition. 

V 

I returned to London, and, with a painful, perhaps 
exaggerated, vision of bad work everywhere flaunting 
preposterous decoration, I took up my own work 
again, and at the same time, urged thereto by the 
memory of what I had seen in the North, the study of 
the Industrial History of England. I had not gone far 
in the perusal of Gibbins when I came upon the follow- 
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ing lines : "The artisan or craft guilds, which afterwards PART VI 

became very important, arose first in the towns, and 

originally seem to have consisted of a small body of the 

trading men of a particular craft, to whom was confided 

the regulation of a particular industry, probably as soon 

as that industry was thought of sufficient importance 

to be regulated. The guild, and this is important, tried 

to secure GOOD WORK on the part of its members, 

and attempted to suppress the production of wares by 

irresponsible persons who were not members of the 

craft. Their fundamental principle was that a member 

should work NOT ONLY FOR HIS PRIVATE 

ADVANTAGE, BUT FOR THE REPUTATION 

AND GOOD OF HIS TRADE." Now I had heard a 

good deal about Trade Unions in the North. I had 

moreover heard of a proposed congress at Newcastle. 

So when I read these lines about what the old Trade 

Guilds had aimed at in the past, I asked myself at 

once, And why not the new Trade Unions now ? 

Then my thoughts went again to the North, and I saw 

those binders whom I had not seen, and all that might 

have been accomplished had it been possible for us to 

come together with a disinterested desire to do GOOD 

WORK, and not for our PRIVATE ADVANTAGE 

only, but for THE REPUTATION AND GOOD OF 

THE TRADE. And then it flashed upon me to form a 

BOOKBINDERS' GUILD,whose sole object it should 

be by. voluntary association and mutual instruction to 

ensure good work, and not for our private advantage 
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PART VI only, but for the reputation and good of the trade. 

Immediately thereupon a wider proposal flashed upon 
me. WHY NOT SEEK TO ORGANISE ALL 
CRAFTS AND INDUSTRIES WITH A VIEW TO 
GOOD WORK AND THE REPUTATION AND 
THE GOOD OF THE TRADE ? Such a movement 
might be the beginning of a general movement towards 
a Transfiguration of Industrialism and of Science into 
Art, and of Workmen into Artists, each in his own kind 
and degree. 

VI 

Here I paused for a while, not seeing my way to the 
realisation of so great an enterprise. But some time 
afterwards, having in the meanwhile relegated the 
proposal to. an indefinite future, I took down at a 
venture from my bookshelf a book of Ruskin's, and 
opening at hazard read to my infinite delight as follows : 
"All specific art-teaching must be given in schools 
established by each trade for itself ; and when our 
operatives are a little more enlightened on these 
matters, there will be found absolute necessity for the 
establishment of Guilds of Trade in an active and 
practical form, for the purposes of ascertaining the 
principles of Art proper to their business and instruct- 
ing their apprentices in them, as well as making experi- 
ments on materials and on newly invented methods of 
procedure ; besides many other functions which I 
cannot now enter into account of." 
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In the passage I have quoted from a reference was PART VI 
made to another passage on the same subject, and 
hunting it up I found the following : " Therefore I 
believe most firmly that as the laws of national pros- 
perity get familiar to us we shall more and more CAST 
OUR TOIL INTO SOCIAL AND COMMUNICA- 
TIVE SYSTEMS ; and that one of the first means 
of our doing so will be the re-establishing guilds of 
every important trade in a vital, not formal, condition, 
and that there will be a great council and government 
house for the members of every trade, built in what- 
ever town of the kingdom occupies itself principally in 
such trade, with minor council halls in other cities : 
and to each hall officers attached, whose first business 
may be to examine into the circumstances of every 
operative in that trade who chooses to report him- 
self to them when out of work, and to set him to work, 
if he is indeed able and willing, at a fixed rate of 
wages, as determined at regular periods in the council 
meetings ; and whose next duty may be to bring 
reports before the council of all improvements made 
in the business, and means of its extension, not allow- 
ing private patents of any kind, but making all improve- 
ments available to all members of the guild, only 
allotting, after successful trial of them, a certain reward 
to the inventors. For these, and many other such 
purposes," Ruskin goes on to say, " such halls will be 
again, I trust, fully established, and then in the paint- 
ings and decorations of them especial effort ought to be 
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PART VI made to express the worthiness and honourableness of 

the trade for whose members they are founded. And 
I," Ruskin continues, " believe that Art may do noble 
work by recording in the hall of each trade the services 
which men belonging to that trade have done to their 
country, both preserving the portraits, and recording 
the important incidents in the lives of those who have 
made great advances in commerce and civilisation." 

VII 

Here then I found, already expressed apparently, all 
that I had intended myself to propose. But my own 
notion, I found on further consideration, pointed to an 
ideal only. I did not propose to touch upon working 
conditions or wages. I proposed only to build a castle 
in the air ; to set, irrespective of actual employment, a 
standard of ideal workmanship ; to set, irrespective of 
actual achievement or of the means thereto, an ideal for 
the whole of industrialism, and for the whole life of the 
worker engaged therein. And to anticipate and outline 
the scope of the ideal, I may add that whereas the great 
ideal of the middle and earlier ages may be conceived 
of as a great and insistent ceremonial of prayer and 
praise within a kingdom of MAN'S creation, the 
kingdom of heaven ; the great ideal of to-day should 
be a kingdom of GOD'S creation, the all-environing 
Universe and man's life, active and meditative, in con- 
formity therewith. 
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VIII 

To return to the BOOKBINDERS. I roughly PART VI 
sketched, under the spur of the new inspiration, an 
outline of a Bookbinders' Guild, somewhat as follows : 
(i) For each member good work, well done ; and 
not for his private advantage only, but for the good and 
reputation of the trade. 

(2) For all, mutual encouragement and help in all 
such work, and the reasonable idealisation of all the 
conditions of the life of each and all and of the craft. 

(3) A Guild Hall or Museum, such as Ruskin has 
described, in which also might be placed and kept, 
with change and interchange with other like museums, 
choice specimens of the printers' and binders' crafts, 
ancient and modern, foreign and english : collections 
of materials and tools : indeed, all that pertains to the 
making and preservation and to the decoration of the 
Book Beautiful or Useful : a museum, in short, 
dedicated at once to the eye and to the understanding, 
to the soul and to the imagination of the guild, and, 
to the rest and refreshment of the soul's dear brother, 
the body. 

(4) Also, Travelling Bookbinders, Masters in their 
Craft, who should visit every year the whole of the 
guilds : give addresses, demonstrations : invite discus- 
sions : institute exhibitions, in the guild halls, of con- 
temporary and earlier work, and enlarge the horizons 
of the workers by reference to other guilds, and to the 
life of the world at large/ 

And in my enthusiasm I roughly formulated a 
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PART VI scheme of annual lectures on the subject-matter of the 

craft, and on the life of the craftsman, to be given in 
the Guild Hall at appropriate times and seasons, and 
to constitute a kind of august ceremonial to magnify 
and to put into relation with other crafts the particular 
craft and life of the Guild, Thus : 

(i) Materials. First should come a lecture, with 
illustrations, on the materials used in the craft. This 
would 'involve a reference to different mineral and 
animal and vegetable products : to the countries and 
circumstances under which they were found or pro- 
duced, to their transhipment or carriage from place to 
place, and over land and sea ; and their elaboration into 
the various states in which they come into the hands of 
the binder, and this last would lead up to the second 
Lecture on the 

(2) Co-operation of Handicrafts and Trades. Here 
the lecturer would set out and give a history of the 
various trades which co-operate to the production and 
distribution of the materials and tools which are used 
by the binder in forwarding and finishing ; and the 
lecturer would take the opportunity of insisting upon 
the beauty and use of this co-operation, till each one, 
each trade, should feel how little each trade stood 
alone in the world, and how the world was, or might 
be, ONE VAST CO-OPERATIVE WORKSHOP, in 
which ALL MEN AND ALL WOMEN WERE 
ENGAGED IN DOING THINGS FOR ONE 
ANOTHER, and NOT FOR THEIR PRIVATE 
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ADVANTAGE ONLY, but FOR THE REPUTA- PART VI 
TION AND GOOD OF THE WHOLE WORLD. 

(3) The materials and co-operative trades disposed 
of, the lecturer would proceed in a third lecture to 
discourse upon that which comes into the hands of the 
binder to be bound, that most interesting, that most 
wonderful thing, THE WRITTEN AND PRINTED 
SPEECH OF MAN. And here the lecturer would have 
an opportunity to expatiate, if it so pleased him and his 
audience. He would have two great divisions for his 
lecture or lectures : (1) the matter, and (2) the form. 
And under the first head he might disclose to the 
astonished mind of his audience something of the many 
things the mind and heart of man, wandering com- 
panionless amid infinitudes unrevealed, had imagined 
or divined, invented or discovered. Under the second 
head what beautiful things he might bring to the notice 
of the Guild for their admiration and delight : beauti- 
ful writing, beautiful printing, and beautiful and fit 
illustration. And, taking a wider range, he might touch 
upon the origin of language, the growth and mastery 
of it, and the use of it, in prose and verse, in writing 
and in printing. 

(4) Passing from the materials, the contributory 
trades, and the subject matter which comes into the 
hands of the binder to be bound and the forms and 
substance thereof, the lecturer would work round to the 
Graft of Binding itself, and to the art of its decoration. 
This lecture would have to be subdivided into many 
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PART VI heads, each constituting perhaps a separate lecture or 

demonstration, too detailed to be more than alluded 
to here. 

In treating of Decoration, however, he would have to 
explain and illustrate the modes in which patterns for 
the decoration of bound books are constituted, and he 
would seek in this respect to make the decoration of 
bound books a matter of admiration for them and their 
contents, and of a desire, in however humble a degree, 
to add to the wealth and beauty of the world. There 
would be scope, also, for a history of the development 
of pattern in the great French schools of binding, and 
for a history of pattern at large, and of the modes in 
which it has been affected by the various materials 
and methods in and by which it has, from time to time, 
been expressed, and for an appreciation of its purport 
or significance as an ordered product of the imagination. 

(5) Finally, in a great and concluding lecture, the 
lecturer could resume all that he had said and construct 
out of it an ideal of life and of work, which would be 
at once an inspiration and a justification of the toil to 
which he would have to invite the members of the 
Guild to devote their lives, not for their private 
advantage only, but for the good and reputation of 
the Trade. 

Such, in rough outline, is the work which an 
association or Guild of Binders, with a view to extend- 
ing the lives of its members, might, in my opinion, 
undertake. 
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IX 

Many another illustration of many another craft or PART VI 
trade might be given, all, however, upon the same lines 
and moving to the same goal. I will take, for further 
illustration, a craft which is as remote as it can be from 
the craft of the bookbinder ; and I will take it because 
it is an integral principle of an ideal of industrialism, as 
I envisage it, that all industries should be brought 
into touch with one another by subjecting them all 
to one and the same method, the approximation and 
adjustment of their ways to the ways of the universe, 
and thus to establish once for all a world-wide work- 
shop such as I have already described. I propose, then, 
to take as a second illustration the craft of the miner. 



To introduce my illustration I must go back once more 
to the North where I had the experience which 
suggested it to me. One Sunday afternoon, staying with 
friends in Cumberland, I started out to climb the 
neighbouring height of Tyndale Fell, which over- 
looks the Scottish border, and, to the west, the waters 
of Westmoreland. When about to pass from the road on 
to the moor at the foot of the Fell I paused at the last 
cottage on the road to inquire the way. I was invited 
in, and found three generations of one family about to 
sit down to tea. I sat down with them, and the talk 
naturally turned upon the coal-mines which were in the 
immediate neighbourhood. All the men were miners 
or engaged in some pursuit in connection with them, 
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PART VI machinists or railway men, and all members of their re- 
spective unions. After tea one of the younger men was 
detailed to show me the way, and as we walked together 
on the moor I asked him more about the life in the pit. 
He said it was a beastly life. The conduct of the men 
was disgusting, and their one delight was c the drink.' 
Ten hours were spent in this beastly life daily for five 
days in the week ; and life above ground was dull. 
Nothing to do, nothing to think of, remote from the 
world. I left him at the foot of the Fell, and climbed 
the height alone, and alone saw all the world around 
me and the glory thereof. And, as I looked at it, I 
thought then and there of all that the life of the 
pitman might be, and apparently was not. I thought 
how it might be transfigured so as to take in even the 
vision of the world as I saw it myself from the height 
of Tyndale Fell. And naturally, when I got home and 
thought of the Craft Guilds and other Associations of 
Labour, I extended the conception to the beastly life 
of the pits, and asked myself how such a life might be 
amended by the institution of a Guild having for its 
object, not the private advantage of one only, but the 
good and reputation of the whole. 

XI 

The objects of such a guild or association of miners 
should, I think, be substantially the same as for other 
guilds : 

(i) Good Work. 
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(2) Mutual Encouragement. PART VI 

(3) A Museum or Guild Hall, and in this, as in the 
Guild Hall of the Bookbinders, might be gathered all 
the tools wherewith this craft is carried on, models of 
machinery, such as even now are exhibited at South 
Kensington ; and, above all, those strange witnesses of 
the earth's earlier stages, for ages hidden, and now, by 
the miner's hammer or axe, given again to the light ; 
also suitable maps, with pins and little banners showing 
the sites all the world over of other workings, so by 
distribution to lighten, and by association to dignify, 
the toil of each. 

(4) Travelling Master-Craftsmen to go the round of 
the pits or Guild Halls ; to summon meetings ; ^ to 
give lectures and demonstrations ; and to hold Exhibi- 
tions in the Guild Halls of all kinds of mineral products 
and of appliances for extracting them from the earth. 

XII 

The lectures and demonstrations for such a Guild 
would have a noble range. The lecturer would have for 
his subject the history of the earth or of the earth's 
crust, and the formation and distribution of its different 
strata ; or, coming closer to our own homes, the history 
of our own island, and the methods and the times and 
the seasons in and by which it has through the pro- 
cess of the ages come to be what it is. He would next 
develop the uses and beauty of each mineral product, 
and go on to show how out of each pit, or out of all in 
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PART VI co-operation, comes to be created a quite new world, 

a world of man's own fashioning. 

XIII 

Will a pitman under such a regime have to tell us 
that the life in the pits is beastly ? That life above 
ground, far from the world, is dull ? Remoteness from 
the world will be one of the conditions of the realisation 
of the ideal, and from the summit of some Tyndale 
Fell, or with that inner eye which is the bliss of soli- 
tude, he will see with his new knowledge a vision of the 
world which shall make him forget all the meanness of 
his toil, if it be mean, rapt in admiration of the pheno- 
mena in which it is immersed. 

XIV 

And here I would pause to correct a misapprehension 
which might arise with respect to the one miner's 
description of the actual life as lived to-day in certain 
mines in the North. He described it as a beastly life. 
It may have been an exaggeration : it may have been 
an utterly false view of the fact. But I have taken it as 
he gave it me, and I have made it the occasion of a de- 
scription of what a pitman's life under other circum- 
stances might be. I am moreover glad to believe that in 
many, perhaps in a majority, perhaps even in all, cer- 
tainly, most certainly, in some of the pits of the North, 
the life of the pitman, so far as it depends upon himself, 
already approaches the ideal, and that he carries on 
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his work with a full knowledge of its scientific *nd poetic PART VI 
interest, as well as of its enormous utility. 

XV 

I have thus given two widely remote illustrations of 
the ways in which Trade or Craft Guilds, voluntary 
organisations of men bent on the perfection of their 
work, and the extension of the horizons of their lives, 
might attempt to achieve their ends. Other illustra- 
tions, as I have said, might be given : and, were it pos- 
sible to pursue the subject in detail it might be shown 
how such guilds would transform not single industries 
only, and the men and women who practised them, 
but the whole industry of the country, of the world. 
Amongst other things, revived and nobly imagined 
Trade Guilds, with a suitable spirit to support them, 
might ultimately or even immediately lead to : 

XVI 

(i) The elimination of all needless and injurious 
industries, besides good work in all that should be left. 

(2) The Combination of all great industries into 
one great industry, having for its main object THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PEOPLE and THE 
SATISFACTION OF A NOBLE AND POPULAR 
IDEAL. 

(3) The Federation to this end of all the guilds 
under one supreme head. 

(4) The Housing of the guilds and of the combined 
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PART VI guilds in guild halls such as I have described, with others 

suitable for the higher combinations, with all kinds of 
fit and suitable accommodation for the realisation and 
encouragement of the guild ideal. 

(5) The Presentment, in ceremonial and pageantry, 
at seasonal guild festivals, of the great distinctive 
industries. 

(6) The Presentment, finally, at similar great festi- 
vals, in some yet to be designed symbolism, of the 
COSMOS, the sublime Guild Hall in which are 
contained and combined all the forces of the universe, 
upon which all the industries of mankind depend. 

XVII 

To harp, in conclusion, upon a familiar string, and 
bring what I have to say to its supreme point of view, 
I would add that man may be imagined to have 
been evolving and maturing in the presence of a 
counterpart, THE UNIVERSE, itself unconscious ; 
and to have gradually entered into and to have been 
fashioned by that universe, so that the universe is 
man and man the universe, or tends ever more and 
more to become so, in point of KNOWLEDGE ; but, 
and this is even more significant still, though as yet 
less apparent, man also tends (I speak of the spirit 
of man), man also tends to become one with the uni- 
verse, and the universe one with man, in point of 
WORK, so that ultimately man shall learn to work, as 
the world works, on the grand scale, magnificently, and 
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to feel within himself, singing, the world's great tune PART VI 
and rhythm. 

XVIII 

And in effect, is not this the purport of the world ? 
Does not this universe, this world, in spring and in 
autumn, in summer and in winter, in all the ages of the 
world, make and unmake, do and undo, at work upon 
itself ? And does not this same world, in ever-recurring 
phenomena, seem ever to be inviting and reinviting, 
tempting man to do the like, to make and unmake, to 
do and undo, in the spirit of itself, the supreme 
Artist-artificer i 

XIX 

Take, then, from the earth, and from the seas, and 
from the air, all the world offers, be it the inanimate 
earth itself, or the earth's life. Make and unmake, do 
and undo, as makes and unmakes, does and undoes, the 
supreme artificer, GOD. And, lo, another world, not 
God's but man's, yet like to God's, obedient to the 
same laws, in the same infinitudes of time and space, in 
the same sense silent, in the same, inexplicable. 

XX 

In so creating man lives, in so creating lives in con- 
sonance with the world, in so creating lives and waits. 

Beyond is all abyss, 
Eternitie, whose end no eye can reach. 
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PART VI Such is my Ideal of Industrialism or Work. Far 

different probably will be the ambitions, the aspirations, 
of the future, as are those of to-day. I pretend not to 
anticipate them. I desire only to commend AN IDEAL 
for the ideal's sake to the vacant throne. Some ideal, 
I insist, is necessary, some star to guide us in our course, 
some star to keep us constant and to give significance, 
dignity, to our daily toil. And until the world's ideal 
be established, I submit my own. 

ECCE MUNDUS ECCE GELUM 
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PART VII. THE IDEAL BOOK 
THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL 



PART VII THE IDEAL BOOK OR BOOK BEAUTIFUL, is a 

composite thing made up of man/ parts, and may be 
made beautiful by the beauty of each of its parts ; 
its contents, material, writing or printing, illumination 
or illustration, and binding ; of each of its parts in 
subordination to the whole which collectively they 
constitute : or it may be made beautiful by the 
beauty of one or more of its parts, all the other parts 
subordinating or even effacing themselves that the 
one or the other may be supreme, each in turn being 
capable of playing this supreme part, and each in its 
own peculiar and characteristic way. On the other 
hand, each contributory craft may usurp the functions 
of the rest and of the whole and growing beyond all 
bounds ruin for its own the common cause. I propose 
in this brief essay, putting aside for the moment 
all the other constituents of the Book Beautiful, to 
say a few words on the artistic treatment of the mode 
of expression, on calligraphy, printing, and illustration, 
and on the Book Beautiful as a whole. 

I 

BEFORE entering upon the expressive constituents 
of the Book Beautiful it may be well to say a few words 
on the Integrity of Literature, or the conservation of 
its expressive elements in their original form in modern 
editions. 

Into modern editions of Shakespeare have been 
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introduced (i) modern spelling, (2) modern and elabo- PART VII 
rated punctuation, (3) metric rearrangement of lines, 
(4) new stage directions and descriptions, with omission 
and variation of the old, (5) a division into acts and 
scenes not given in the originals, and (6) here and there 
purely conjectural textual emendations which, whether 
or no they satisfy the original intention, do, with the 
modern spelling, punctuation, and the rest, substitute, 
for the original text and workmanship, the workman- 
ship and text of a later time, and affect the whole 
character of the Plays. 

For the many it is possible, as some editors contend, 
that, to be understood, Shakespeare and the earlier 
classics must be so modernised. I am, however, of 
opinion that, in contradistinction to the many, the 
cultivated few are sufficiently detached from their own 
particular moment in literature to desire and to be 
able to appreciate each great classic in the state in 
which it was conceived and expressed by its author ; 
precisely as they may be assumed to desire and to be 
able, without redrawing, to appreciate the Italian and 
other early masters of painting. 

I may illustrate what I am saying by an experience of 
my own. When, in 1909, 1 undertook to edit an edition 
of Shakespeare's Sonnets for The Doves Press, 
thinking that for so exquisite a form of poetry the 
punctuation should be as exquisite, I decided to make 
an exception to my rule of following the text and to 
revise what had superficially seemed to me arbitrary 
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PART VII and haphazard in the punctuation of the original. I 

accordingly revised the punctuation of the 1609 edition, 
sonnet by sonnet ; and a fascinating and alluring 
balancing of nice probabilities I found it to be : but 
as I proceeded I found two other and more important 
things, first, that slowly, like the coming on of night, 
I was changing the whole aspect of the Sonnets, and, 
secondly, that the original punctuation had a method in 
its seeming madness, though its method was not the 
method of to-day ; that, in fact, it was based, not on 
logical or grammatical structure, but on emphasis and 
literary gesture. I therefore cancelled all the sheets I 
had already printed, both vellum and paper, and began 
the edition over again, keeping, with few exceptions, 
punctiliously to the punctuation, and to all the other 
characteristics of the original. 

But the question goes beyond the treatment of an 
individual work. It is a question affecting the whole 
presentment to-day, or in later days, of the literature 
of an earlier time ; and I submit that the present- 
ment to-day, or to-morrow, of the literature of an 
earlier time should be its presentment to-day in 
the form in which it originally appeared. And I 
would go the length of saying that even were the 
punctuation of Shakespeare not as systematic and 
purposeful as on the whole it would now appear to be, 
it yet should be preserved in any and every serious 
edition of his works. Old work loses incalculably in its 
appeal and charm when robbed of its own apparel and 
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made gaudy in scholarship for the footlights of modern PART VII 
criticism. All honour to modern scholarship, but all 
honour also to the steps, faltering or firm, by which 
that scholarship has been reached. Again, all literature, 
both ancient and modern, has its place in history, in 
the retrospect of the whole life of the world, and should 
be thought of in time and space and appreciated in its 
integrity and in relation to that larger whole of life ; 
finally, that larger whole of life is itself a tentative work 
of art produced in time by the general genius of man- 
kind, operating progressively under widely different 
conditions, and admitting of conservation intact only 
by the conservation intact of all its constituent parts. 
And fine scholarship in this respect consists in the 
capacity to appreciate literature, and to respect it, in 
every stage of its development. 

II 

HANDWRITING and hand-decoration of letter and 
page are at the root of the Book Beautiful, are at the 
root of Typography and of Woodcut or Engraved 
Decoration or Illustration ; and every printer, and 
indeed, everyone having to do with the making of 
Books, should ground himself in the preliminary craft 
of Beautiful Writing or, as it is specifically called, of 
Calligraphy, and let both hand and eye luxuriate and 
rejoice for a while in the art of Illumination. Such 
practice would keep type alive under the influence of 
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PART VII an ever-living and fluid prototype, It would supply a 

stock of exemplars and suggestions from which the 
typographer might cautiously borrow, converting into 
his own rigid stock such of the new beautiful growths 
of calligraphy as commended themselves to him for 
the purpose. 

In the making of the written book, moreover, in 
which various modes of presentment are combined, 
symbolical and pictorial, the adjustment of letter to 
letter, of word to word, of picture to text and of text 
to picture, and of the whole to the subject matter and 
to the page, admits of great nicety and perfection. The 
type is fluid, and the letters and words, picture, text, 
and page are conceived of as one and are all executed 
by one hand, or by several hands all working together 
without intermediation on one identical page, and with 
a view to one identical effect. In the printed book this 
adjustment is more difficult. The type is rigid and 
implacable. The labour is divided and dispersed : the 
picture or illustration, for example, is too often done 
quite independently and at a distance, without thought 
of the printed page, and inserted, a stranger amid an 
alien type. Yet in the making of the printed book, as in 
the making of the written book, this adjustment is 
essential, and should be specially borne in mind, and 
calligraphy and immediate decoration by hand and the 
unity which should be inseparably associated therewith 
would serve as an admirable discipline to that end. 

Perhaps the most interesting things to note histori- 
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cally in this connection are (i) that all Calligraphy in PART VII 
Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and England would 
seem to be a development, with many subdivisions, of 
Roman Calligraphy, itself a development of Greek, and 
that the beautiful formation of the letters and their 
orderly placement in sequence upon the rectangular 
page are but modes of that general delight in the making 
of order and beauty which is the note of unity through- 
out all the arts: and (2) that in Calligraphy, as in all the 
arts, a beauty of decoration, once started on its way, 
is tempted to throw off the conditions of its birth, and 
where it was meant to be only a minister to make itself 
master. The stages in this usurpation in the case of 
Calligraphy are singularly well marked and apparent. 
At the outset, Calligraphy was uniform writing only, a 
succession of square capitals, all of equal value. Then 
came the enlargement of letters in prominent positions, 
of initial letters and their decorative treatment ; then, 
and in consequence of this first enlargement, a further 
enlargement which ultimately outgrew the initial, and 
flourished and flowered at its and the text's expense. 
Each of these stages has a beauty of its own, and each 
constitutes a Book, in some degree a Book Beautiful. 
But in the passage from the image conveyed to the 
mind by abstract symbolism to its expression on the 
page by verisimilitude, the book itself underwent a 
change and became in the process, not a vehicle for 
the conveyance of an image, but itself the image, to 
be appreciated, not so much by the imagination, the 
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PART VII inner eye, as directly by the outer eye, the organ of 

sight ; just as on the stage the scenery created at first 
imaginatively in the minds of the spectators by the 
action of the drama, is now presented to them externally 
by the scene painter and costumier in simulated 
reality. I apprehend that when the illuminator, passing 
on from the decoration of significant or initial letters, 
took to the making of pictures within the folds of them, 
he was pressing his art too far. He was in danger, as 
the event showed, of subordinating his text to himself, 
of sacrificing the thing signified to the mode of its 
presentment, for in the end the written communication 
became as it were nothing, or but the framework or 
apology to support a succession of beautiful pictures — 
beautiful indeed, but beautiful at the expense of the 
text which they had set out to magnify. 

And we may in this connection safely moralise and 
say that when many arts combine, or propose to com- 
bine, to the making of a thing, as the work proceeds, 
and the several arts develop, each will attempt to assert 
itself to the destruction of the whole, to the balanced 
creation of which they had all originally combined. 
Thus, in our own case the illuminator destroyed by over- 
relative development the written text, and the moral 
is that every artist, in contributing to the Book Beauti- 
ful, must keep himself well in hand and strictly subordi- 
nate both his art and his ambition to the end in view. 
He must remember that in such a case his own art 
is a means only and not itself the end. 
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It is worthy of remark that the Church disapproved PART VII 
of the idolatry of its scribes and sought to curtail the 
too exuberant beauty of their illumination, and a 
similar attempt was made to keep within more sober 
limits the enthusiasm of the binder. The Church has 
perhaps lost all influence in this direction : but artists 
should not need the guidance of any potency outside 
their own inspiration. They should, as artists, instinc- 
tively know that the world of art is a commonweal, and 
that the most noble work of art is a composite work, 
higher than the work of each : that the art of each is 
contributory, only to be exercised in due subordination 
to the whole, which is the creation of all. 

Ill 

THE PASSAGE from the written book to the printed 
book was sudden and complete. Nor is it wonderful 
that the earliest productions of the printing press are 
the most beautiful and that the history of its subsequent 
career is but the history of its decadence. The printer 
carried into type the tradition of the calligrapher, and 
of the calligrapher at his best. As this tradition died 
out in the distance, the craft of the printer declined. 
It is one of the functions of the calligrapher to-day to 
revive and restore the craft of the printer to its original 
purity of intention and accomplishment. The printer 
must at the same time be a calligrapher, or in touch 
with him, and there must be in association with the 
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PART VII printing press a scriptorium where beautiful writing 

may be practised, and the art of letter-designing may 
be restored and kept alive. And there is this further 
proof of the dependence of printing upon writing : the 
revival of beautiful typography, which is taking place 
under our eyes to-day, is due to a printer who, before 
he became a printer, was both an accomplished penman 
and an illuminator, William Morris. 

The whole duty of simple typography is simply, with- 
out other object and without loss or addition, to convey 
the thought or imagery of the author to the mind of the 
reader. And the whole duty of beautiful typography is 
so to graduate the weight of its several parts, its capital 
words and letters, and the general distribution of the 
type upon the page, that the gradation shall at once add 
distinction to the simplicity of the bare type, and en- 
hance the impression to be made on the mind of the 
reader. In the case of poetry, the printer should as far 
as possible preserve the form of its verse intact : any 
ornament which, for its own sake, would disturb this 
form should be esteemed a typographical impertinence, 

IV 

ILLUSTRATION, the other expressive constituent 
of the Book Beautiful, is a part of the whole subject 
matter in process of typographical communication, 
picked out, isolated, and presented pictorially. Besides 
its relation in the field of imagination to the rest of 
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the subject matter, the thought or imagery of the PART VII 
author, it has a relation and a most important relation, 
in the field of the senses, to the vehicle of communica- 
tion, the typographical arrangement of which it is to 
be a part. And here occurs another question, which has 
sometimes been confused with the insetting of the 
illustration, of the mode, wood, steel or copper, 
engraving, or process, in which the pictorial illustration 
should be produced and transferred to the page of type. 
But this is a subordinate, though important, question. 
The main question is the aspect which the inset 
should be made to assume. I submit that its aspect 
should be formal and of the same texture, so to speak, 
as the script or type, so as not, by over-elaboration or 
otherwise to disturb the balance of the page or pages 
or to dim the subject matter left to be communicated 
by the type alone. 



The Book Beautiful, it will be seen, is a sum, the or- 
ganised sum, of many parts, each co-operating with the 
rest in the production of something not itself : (i) the 
contents, the thought or imagery to be communicated 
by the book ; (2) the inscribed or printed page, the 
vehicle of communication ; (3) the decorated and 
decorative letters, giving distinction to the page and 
enhancing at once the beauty of the vehicle and the 
weight and clarity of the impression ; (4) the illus- 
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PART VII tration, set beside or amid the script or type; and 

(5) the binding, enveloping, and setting its seal upon 
the whole. 

VI 

Finally, in its wholeness, symmetry, harmony, and 
beauty, without or stress or strain, the consummated 
BOOK BEAUTIFUL is one in principle with that 
whole of life which is constituted of the world and of 
ourselves, that complex and marvellous whole which, 
amid the strife of competitive forces, supremely holds 
its own, and in the language of the ages writes upon 
the illumined pages of the years the volumes of the 
centuries, and through the infinitudes of time and 
space moves rhythmically onward to the completion of 
its astonishing story, the true archetype of all Books, 
beautiful or sublime. 
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PART VIII. TYPES AND SYMBOLS 



PART VIII IN 1 893 Mr. WILLIAM MORRIS was engaged in the 
i mid-period of the Kelmscott Press, and in want of 

more room than he had at his disposal at Sussex House. 
Opposite to Sussex House, where the Press was housed, 
there stood a small house, No. 15 Upper Mall, with a 
small garden extending to the River Thames. This 
house Mr. Morris asked me to take, to give him two 
rooms in it for the use of the Press, and to use the rest 
of the house as a Bindery. (Bindery was not the word 
used by Mr. Morris, but other words to the same 
effect : Bindery was not at that time in use as denoting 
a workshop devoted to the binding of books.) 

I had just at that time built a house at Hampstead, 
and was there at work single-handed, binding and tool- 
ing with my own hands alone. I came and saw and took 
the little house and garden extending to the river : gave 
Mr. Morris the rooms he wanted, and in the rest of 
the house set up the Doves Bindery, so called after the 
Doves Place, a strip or passage of the Upper Mall and 
numerated with it. From that time I ceased to work 
with my own hands alone, and became one of a little 
company of workers, each of whom presided over and 
carried out a portion of the work which, hitherto, had 
been gathered together in one pair of hands. One pre- 
sided over and carried out the " forwarding," or actual 
binding ; another the " finishing," or tooling in gold 
or in blind ; another the folding, sewing, and head- 
banding. I made all the designs and supervised all the 
work that all might converge to and as far as possible 
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achieve the Book Beautiful, though at that time we PART VIII 
had not, nor till 1900, seven years later, had we, the * 

assistance of The Doves Press. 

Thus was founded The Doves Bindery. It pre- 
ceded and has outlived The Doves Press, for it is 
only now, 1921, that I have closed the Bindery and 
said good-bye to Mr. Wilkinson, who throughout 
has bound all the books bound at the Bindery. Mr. 
McLeish, who similarly has tooled all the books, has 
for some time been engaged in a Bindery of his own in 
partnership with his son ; and with him he is destined, 
I hope, to a prolonged career of happy and successful 
work. Of the two ladies to whom I have been indebted 
for sewing and head-banding, one, Miss Bessie Hooley, 
left me to found a home of her own in Canada, and one, 
Miss Alice Mansell, is still with me to assist me in such 
Work as time may still permit me to attempt. 

I commemorate them all, my fellow-workers, with 
grateful thanks. 
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PART VIII BUT I must go further back than the foundation of 
ii The Doves Bindery to explain the origin of my own 

work and of the point of view referred to in the Pre- 
fatory Note. I was born in 1840. I was at Cambridge 
in 1 8 59-1 863. I took no degree, nor did I attempt to 
take one. I lived my own life, made friends, and was 
happy. Ere the end of the three years, however, and 
indeed before I went to Cambridge, for Cambridge 
was but a happy interlude, I was troubled with ' those 
obstinate questionings, fallings from us, vanishings,' 
which make all settled life impossible. To satiate the 
insatiate questionings of others on matters which to 
them seemed of importance, I allowed myself to be 
called to the Bar in 1870, but behind that opaque 
screen my mind still obstinately questioned, still 
unsatisfied. At the Bar, notwithstanding, I carried out 
a work, imprisoned day after day in the Inner Temple 
Library of the Inner Temple, which nearly killed me : 
a kind of Code of all the powers, rights, and obliga- 
tions of the London & North- Western Railway Com- 
pany. What a work it was, and for me . . . almost 
comparable to the search for radium. My shale was the 
whole Corpus of Local and Personal Legislation, for 
the L. & N.W.R. Co. even at that time was an immense 
system or chaos of roads, rivers, canals, and harbours, 
besides its own great system of rails, and of rights of 
other Companies over itself and of itself over them. 
But when finished it sent me abroad to recuperate, and 
there, at Sienna, my own real life began. I met, and 
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in 1882 I married, Miss Annie Cobden, daughter of PART VIII 
Richard Cobden, and her active and practical mind gave ii 

to my own that feeling for reality which it had long 
been in want of* At the same time there came to help 
me that great wave of enthusiasm which had already 
overtaken William Morris and other friends of mine. 
I, however, joined none of the societies, which were 
founded by Hyndman and Morris and others to pro- 
mote the new Marxian Socialism. I remained outside 
them all. But I felt the influence, the enthusiasm of 
the movement, and determined to join the " people," 
to throw into their lot my lot, to become one of them : 
work, work, the work of the hands, the simple crafts- 
man's life. But what work of the hands, and what work 
were my hands fit for ? This was determined for me 
one night at Beavor Lodge : alas, one of the vanishings. 
Sir William Richmond, Lady Richmond, William 
Morris, and Mrs. Morris, Burne-Jones, De Morgan, 
all vanished : but that night they were there, or was 
it afternoon ? and there I talked to Mrs. Morris, and 
asked, What could I do ? a question fraught with all 
that followed. Her husband, she said, had never 
touched Bookbinding* There was a craft that might 
suit me. And so I became a Bookbinder* 

I went at once to Mr. de Coverley, Art Bookbinder, 
in what was then St. Martin's Court, now pulled down, 
and asked him to take me as a pupil. Oddly enough, I 
had often, in my gayer days (gayer, for, despite the 
obstinate questionings, I was not altogether always 
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PART VIII without gaiety; I loved life and sat often in sun or shade 
ii in love with it, and life was then less full of strife, 

though strife there was), I had often called on him with 
books to bind, and opening the door had been suddenly 
enchanted with an apparition of Medievalism : the 
white-haired master-craftsman at his tub, midmost of 
his journeymen and apprentices, of his books and tools 
of his craft. And often I had said, without foresight, 
I shall one day come to you, Mr. de Coverley, and 
ask you to make me a Bookbinder. And there I was. 
He refused, refused absolutely. I should be a dis- 
turbance. However, he relented when, after some 
lessons given me at Paper Buildings, in the Temple, 
where we were then living, he found I was quite 
serious and earnestly bent on work. And so I entered 
his shop and to-day I still remember the strange 
sensation of an apron, which I soon, however, came 
to look upon as the badge and banner of the people, 
of work throughout the world. 

It is to be noticed, however, that there was something 
unexpected involved in the work of the hands, which 
henceforth till I opened The Doves Bindery became the 
daily work of my life. My mind, now left to go its 
own way whilst I, at my tub, adjusted means to an end, 
visible and within reach, formed for itself , perhaps under 
the controlling rhythm of my daily toil, the idea of the 
great adjustment I had been instinctively feeling for 
with the touch of my mind alone. I now found the 
secret of it expressed and symbolised in the work of 
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my hands — symbolised, as I adjusted myself to an end, PART VIII 
visible and within reach, and made or essayed to make it H 

beautiful with pattern : the secret of the great adjust- 
ment to which I have already alluded in the Prefatory 
Note. 

And so the obstinate questionings for the moment 
of this life came to an end : and in creatively adjusting 
myself to the great environment, the clear shining 
cosmos, I find and have found life satisfied, for this 
life ; and in the minor adjustments, which life, inspired 
by the greater, ever offqrs in response to life's daily 
questionings, I have found, and find, satisfied, for the 
day, the needs of each day, from day to day. 
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PART VIII IN 1900, inspired thereto perhaps by the example of 
Hi my friend William Morris, and urged thereto by 

Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, who wished to add to The 
Doves Bindery a Doves Press, I set up a Printing Press 
at No. 1 The Terrace, Hammersmith; to achieve, if 
possible, by printing, the Ideal Book, or the Book 
Beautiful. In 1908, having in the meanwhile printed 
and published an edition of the English Bible in five 
volumes folio, I projected and announced an edition 
of the next great English Classic, the Drama of Shake- 
speare: and in 1909, as a first essay, I published a 
complete edition of Hamlet, based on the original 
texts, the quarto and the folio. In 191 2 I issued an 
advertisement from the Press in which I stated the 
principles on which I should edit the texts, and limited 
the projected edition of the plays to a selection, to be 
printed in groups, the first group to comprise the three 
Roman Plays, Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, and Antony 
and Cleopatra. In 191 3, for reasons stated in a second 
advertisement, entitled PROSPICE, I decided not to 
carry the edition beyond the first group and the 
poems Venus and Adonis and Lucrece; and I announced 
the approaching closure of the Press. In 191 6, as pre- 
meditated in 191 3, I closed The Doves Press, and in a 
third and final edition of the Catalogue Raisonne of 
Books Printed and Published at The Doves Press I 
stated the purpose for which I had founded the 
Press, bade farewell to it, to my subscribers, and to 
my fellow-workers, and, in the name of the Press, be- 
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queathed to the bed of the River Thames The Doves PART VIII 
Press Fount of Type. iii 

And now in 1921, the Press being closed and the 
Type dedicated, I here reproduce as moments in the 
life of the Press, which is part of the theme of these 
papers, (1) PROSPICE, as originally published ; (2) 
THE THREEFOLD PURPOSE OF THE DOVES 
PRESS ; (3) SALVE STERNUM iETERNUMQlME 
VALE; and (4) CONSECRATIO QUiE OFFERTUR, 
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PART VIII FOR various reasons of different degrees of urgency 
iw* I Mr. Cobden-Sanderson has decided not to carry the 

Shakespeare proposal beyond the publication of the 
three Roman Plays and the Poems. One reason of some 
urgency is that, having regard to the ultimate and now, 
in the order of nature, not remote closure of the Press, 
the publication of so considerable a selection of Shake- 
speare's Plays would outbalance the works of other 
authors already published. One other reason is that 
The Doves Press was founded not to publish complete 
editions, or even considerable selections of standard 
writers, but to attempt the solution of typographical 
problems, and the multiplication of volumes of Shake- 
speare, however interesting from a literary point of 
view and where there is before the publisher a wide 
prospect, would multiply instances too similar to 
forward the primary intention of the Press. On these 
grounds, then, and on one all-too-sufficient ground 
presently to be mentioned, the projected publication 
of the Three Tragedies and of the Three Romances and 
possibly of additional Plays of Shakespeare, is finally 
abandoned. Their place will be taken by other works 
which shall serve, as far as may be possible, to round off 
the range of thought and expression comprised in the 
publications of the Press, and the variety of problems 
whose solution it has been the primary object of the 
Press to achieve. 

The supreme reason, however, is the growing strain 
of reading, revising, and passing the printed sheets, 
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work which, with the designing of the books, is pecu- PART VIII 
liarly his own. This has grown of late with an increasing ***• * 

pace in the grey twilight of our wintry weather. It is 
thus finally that he is constrained to forgo at last the 
delight of projects which seemed ever to multiply with 
the work and the years, and, entering at last the shadow, 
to adjust his eyes to other scenes and his hopes to far 
other projects. 

Sweet Thames, run softly till I end my song. 

Yet it is with infinite regret that the Printer bids 
farewell to what had once seemed the inexhaustible 
possibilities of the future, the Poets, Rhapsodists, and 
Thinkers, whom he might have printed. But from the 
strong necessities of time there is no appeal. 

Sweet Thames, run softly till I end my song. 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson takes this opportunity of 
thanking his subscribers and other friends for their 
staunch support, many until now even from the outset, 
and hopes that they may continue it now to the end, 
which is not long. 

Sweet Thames, run softly till I end my song. 
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PART VIII THE DOVES PRESS was founded in 1900 to attack 
iii. 2 the problem of Typography, as presented by ordinary 

Books in the various forms of Prose, Verse, and 
Dialogue, and, keeping always in view the principles laid 
down in the Book Beautiful, to attempt its solution by 
the simple arrangement of the whole Book, as a whole, 
with due regard to its parts and to the emphasis of 
its capital divisions rather than by the addition and 
splendour of applied ornament. 

II 

The books selected for this purpose have been chosen 
partly for the sake of the particular Typographical 
problems presented by them, but partly also in view 
of the second object of the Press, viz. to print in a 
suitable form some of the great literary achievements of 
man's creative and constructive genius. To-day there 
is an immense reproduction in forms at once admirable 
and cheap of all books which in any language have 
stood the test of time. But such reproduction is not 
a substitute for the more monumental production of 
the same books, and such a production expressive of 
man's admiration is a legitimate ambition of the 
Printing Press and of some Press the imperative duty. 

Ill 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE is a supreme achievement of 
English literature, if not of English thought. On the 
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other hand PARADISE LOST, an unique monument PART VIII 
of the English Language, is a sublime attempt to iu. 2 

' justifie the wayes of God to men.' FAUST reopens 
the eternal debate between the seen and the unseen, 
the finite and the infinite : and SARTOR RESARTUS, 
EMERSON'S ESSAYS, and UNTO THIS LAST are 
attempts to transform the Everlasting Nay of scepti- 
cism into the Everlasting YEA of faith, and amid the 
inexplicable and enshrouding mysteries of the infinite, 
of God, of Nature, and of the Soul, to set man again 
at work upon the creation of the fit, the seemly, and 
the beautiful- MEN AND WOMEN and DRAMA- 
TIS PERSONiE are poetical presentments of the same 
positive position. These works together constitute the 
main argument of the selection. Other like sequences 
are the Poems and Plays of Shakespeare, preluded by 
the earlier imagined PERVIGILIUM VENERIS, and 
the poems of Goethe, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and 
Tennyson. Humboldt's COSMOS, which I had in- 
tended to print, I have abandoned. It was too great an 
enterprise for The Doves Press under the circumstances 
of the time. But I have retained the name, COSMOS, in 
the Catalogue and have affixed to it an asterisk to 
indicate that its place is vacant. In some happier 
time, perhaps, when man is at peace with man, the 
Cosmos will be reimagined and, monumentally printed 
at some future Press, be placed, as it should be 
placed, at the forefront of all human thought and 
aspiration. 
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PART VIII But beyond the immediate purposes of the Press, the 
m * 2 solution of typographical problems and the present- 

ment of some of the literary creations of genius, there 
has always been another and a much greater purpose, 
of which workmanship achieved in the great fields of 
literary creation and its incorporation in printed forms 
may, like other objects of craftsmanship, be a Prefatory 
Note, an Illustration, and an Encouragement, the 
Workmanship of Life in Life itself, and its embodiment 
in forms of life which shall be as beautiful in life as, 
in imagination, are the happiest inventions of imagina- 
tive genius. This workmanship of life in life it was 
sought to advance, in however slight a degree, and to 
illustrate in the workmanship of the Press : a workman- 
ship of life than all we can imagine immeasurably more 
important, for immeasurably more important than all 
we can imagine is the Reality of Reality, the Reality 
which is Life. In the beginning God created Life, 
and the Life was with God, and the Life was God. And 
it is this Life, this Life of each and of all of us, which, in 
the language of the Press, we must COMPOSE, and 
in the language of the Publisher PUBLISH. 



It was thus that in printing, and binding, Books, not 
Books alone were the object of the Press and Bindery but 
the creation, as by another hand are created the flowers 
of the field and of the hedgerows, of something of that 
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Order and of that Beauty which, on the great scale, it is PART VIII 

the business of life on the great scale to create; as it has in* 2 

been the business of the unseen on a great scale to create 

the universe. This creation of life on the great scale of 

great things has been the ultimate object aimed at by 

similitude in the creation of the small things which 

have been the creation of the Press. 

VI 

Nor does life on the great scale cease with its creation. 
But as the creation of Books, printed and bound, passes, 
as a seed for the sowing, into life on the great scale, 
so shall life on the great scale, 

The Clowd-capt Towres, the gorgeous Pallaces, 
The solemne Temples, the great Globe itself, 

yea, the very universe and all which it inherit, be 
carried over, itself only a seed for the sowing, into 
infinitude, and, on the.tides of eternity, so for ever on, 
before the ever-expanding gaze of man.' 

VII 

Such was the Threefold Purpose of The Doves Press 
and Bindery, the creation of the Book Beautiful, a 
threefold symbol of the universe, of order and delight. 
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PART VIII IN my penultimate farewell in 191 3 I said that on 
iii- 3 closing the PRESS I should devote myself to far other 

tasks. In a sense this will be true : but essentially my 
interests in life and in life's tasks will remain the same, 
though probably a great silence will now take the place ' 
of The Doves Press, a great silence that I may the more 
intimately listen to and perhaps overhear the voice, 
which indeed is never silent, if seldom listened for or 
distinguished amid the wild and unintelligible strife 
which is man's life to-day, the voice which is the 
aspiration of the universe, and, in a great silence, is 
addressed to the soul of man. In this silence, listening, 
even now I seem to see arise on the far horizon of 
life's long vigil the shining summits of a great new 
world, a great new order, touched with beauty and 
inflamed with a great delight, man's ulthnate and 
infinite ideal. And with this New World trembling 
into life I put-to the shutters and close the doors of 
the Press, and, turning the key in the lock, bid farewell 
to THE DOVES PRESS for ever. 
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CONSECRATIO QU^ OFFERTUR AB HOMINE PART VIII 
NON REDIMETUR NEC VENDETUR SED Hi 4- 

MORTE MORIETUR 

TO the bed of the RIVER THAMES, the River on 
whose banks I have printed all my printed books, I, 
THE DOVES PRESS, bequeath The Doves Press 
Fount of Type, the punches, matrices, and the type 
in use at The Doves Press at the time of my death. 
And may the River, in its tides and flow, pass over 
them to and from the great sea for ever and ever, 
or until its tides and flow for ever cease: then 
may they share the fates of all the worlds and 
pass from change to change for ever upon the Tides of 
Time, untouched of other use. 
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EPILOGUE: THE GREAT 
ADJUSTMENT 

We are such stuffe 
As dreames are made on ; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleepe. 
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I BELIEVE in Infinite Space and in Eternal Time. EPI- 
LOGUE 

II 

1 believe in the Innumerable and Infinitely Distant 
Stars. 

Ill 

I believe in the Son and in the Wanderers the 
Planets. 

IV 

I believe in the Earth and in the silver Moon : and 
I believe in Day and Night, and in the Seasons, Summer 
and Winter, and Spring and Autumn. 



I believe and I see that as the Earth turns upon itself 
we pass into the Light and wake to Life and die down- 
wards into Darkness and the Sleep of Rest, and that 
we are One in Life and Sleep with the Earth's Self. 

VI 

I believe and I see that as the Earth, turning upon 
itself, whirls round the Sun, the Earth wakes to Life 
in Spring to the full Pomp of Summer, and dies 
rhythmically downwards to Autumn and to the Sleep 
of Winter, and round and round to other Springs and 
other Summers, year after year, age after age : and 
I see that in the Seasons, too, we are One and One with 
the Earth and with the Sun, and in their Changes live. 
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VII 
EPI- I believe and I see that nor Sun nor Earth nor 

LOGUE Man has been always thus, but as the Earth awakes to 

Life in Spring so has the Universe awoken out of 
seeming Nothing and passed outward into all Forms 
of Being. 

VIII 
I believe and I see that the Universe so awoke before 
Man was, and passed into Life unwitnessed and alone. 

IX 
THEN MAN CAME, 

X 

I believe and I see that Man's Mind grew and grows 
to envisage the days that had been before Man came, 
and that in Man's Mind the Universe of to-day and 
of the past comes to consciousness, and in Man's Mind 
is God and Man. 

XI 

I believe and I see that the brightly illumined to- 
day or the shadowed sleep of to-night is but as the 
turning of a page of .The Great Book, The Book of 
Life, and that to-morrow and to-morrow other pages 
will be turned for other and other races and other and 
other generations of mankind, given out by the ever- 
giving Earth for its own astonishment and delight, 
whilst we of to-day and to-night shall have passed 
into the Eternal Silence of all that has been, as into 
the night passes the day and into winter summer. 
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XII 

Such are the Days and the Nights of the Life of Man, EPI- 

and such his Death ; to be, to see, to sleep, to wake, LOGUE 

to die forgetting all : whilst for other times, for other 

men, the Vision survives, ever widening, ever deepening, 

till All shall be in All and Progress cease. Then shall 

the great world begin again, and Mind to witness it. 

But of that new world and witness, who to-day shall 

speak ? For Man to-day is the world only of to-day 

and of the past. This, this world of to-day and of the 

past, let each Man to-day envisage, see, and be : it is 

around us, it is ourselves. See it, be it ; then, O Man of 

many lives, die to give place to the Minds yet to 

be born, and over thy grave shall Eternal Time, the 

mother of all that is, keep watch, perhaps keep watch 

till another Life begin. 

XIII 

This is the Vision, the Life of Man : and of it, in 
Man, shall be born all things noble, and all things just ; 
the tenderness of the infinitely great, the greatness of 
the infinitely little, the love of holiness and of God, 
man's maker and his own. 
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EPITAPH 



HERE LIES THE POET 
WHO SAW LIFE'S FUTURE 
AS HE SAW ITS DAWN; 
CLOUD OBSCURED ITS 
LIMITS, MIDMOST 
BRIGHT : 

GOD'S GREAT CREATION, 
THE POET'S VISION. 
BE YOU IT, HE SAID, 
AND DIED. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS AND PAPERS PRINTED AND 
PUBLISHED AT THE DOVES PRESS, 

1900 — 1916 



1901 CORNELII TACITI DE VITA ET MORIBUS 
IULU AGRICOLAE LIBER. Edited by J. W. 
Mackail. Small 4*0. 225 on paper at 25s. and 5 on 
vellum at 5 guineas. January 1901. 

THE IDEAL BOOK OR BOOK BEAUTIFUL. A 
Tract by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson on Calligraphy 
Printing and Illustration and on the Book Beautiful 
as a Whole. Small 4to. 300 on paper at 12s. 6d. and 
10 on vellum at 3 guineas. February 1901. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. AN ADDRESS BY J. W. 

Mackail. Small 4*0. Printed in black and red. 300 
on paper at 15s. and 15 on vellum at 3 guineas. June 
1901. 

1902 SEVEN POEMS & TWO TRANSLATIONS BY 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. Small 410. Printed 
in black & red. 325 on paper at 25s. & 25 on vellum 
at 6 guineas. July 1902. 

PARADISE LOST. A POEM IN XII BOOKS. THE 
AUTHOR JOHN MILTON. Small 410. Printed in 
black and red from the Text of the First Edition, 1669. 
300 on paper at 3 guineas, 22 on vellum at 15 
guineas, and 3 with gold lettering. November 1902. 

1903-5 THE ENGLISH BIBLE, CONTAINING THE OLD 
TESTAMENT AND THE NEW TRANSLATED 
OUT OF THE ORIGINAL TONGUES BY 
SPECIAL COMMAND OF HIS MAJESTY KING 
JAMES THE FIRST & NOW REPRINTED WITH 
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THE TEXT REVISED BY A COLLATION OF ITS 
EARLY AND OTHER PRINCIPAL EDITIONS & 
EDITED BY THE LATE REV. F. H. SCRIVENER 
M.A. LL.D. FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY PRESS CAMBRIDGE. In Five Volumes, 
Large 4to. Printed in black & red. 500 on paper at 
15 guineas, and 2 on vellum. June 1903 — June 
1905. 

PARADISE REGAINED. A POEM IN IV BOOKS 1905 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED SAMSON AGONISTES 
AND POEMS BOTH ENGLISH AND LATIN 
COMPOSE ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. THE 
AUTHOR JOHN MILTON. Small 4to. Printed in 
black & red from the First Editions printed by the 
Author in 1645 and 1671 and 1673, 300 on paper at 
3 guineas, 22 on vellum at 15 guineas, and 3 with gold 
lettering. November 1905. 

LONDON. A Paper read at a Meeting of The Art 1906 
Workers' Guild by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. Presented 
to the Subscribers to The Doves Press March 1906. 
No vellum copies. 

ESSAYS. BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Small 
4to. 300 on paper at 2 guineas, & 25 on vellum at 10 
guineas. June 1906. 

FAUST. EINE TRAGOEDIE VON GOTHE. Small 
4*0. Printed in black and red from the 1887 Weimar 
Edition, 300 on paper at 3 guineas, 22 on vellum at 
12 guineas, and 3 with gold lettering. November 1906. 
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1907 UNTO THIS LAST : FOUR ESSAYS ON THE 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BY JOHN RUSKIN. Small 410. 300 on paper at 
25s. & 12 on vellum at 8 guineas. March 1907. 

AREOPAGITICA ; A SPEECH BY MR. JOHN 
MILTON FOR THE LIBERTY OF UNLICENSED 
PRINTING TO THE PARLIAMENT OF ENG- 
LAND. Small 4to. Printed from the First Edition. 
300 on paper at £1. 5s., 22 on vellum at ^3. 10s., and 
3 with revised title. June 1907. 

SARTOR RESARTUS : THE LIFE & OPINIONS 
OF HERR TEUFELSDROECKH BY THOMAS 
CARLYLE. Sm. 4to. Printed in black and red. 300 
on paper at £2. 10s. & 15 on vellum at £12. Novem- 
ber 1907. 

1908 CATALOGUE RAISONN^ of Books printed and 
published at The Doves Press No 1 The Terrace, 
Hammersmith. 300 on paper at 5s. None on vellum. 
May 1908. 

MEN & WOMEN. BY ROBT. BROWNING. Two 

volumes. Sm. 4*0. Printed in black & red from the 
First Edition, 1855. 250 on paper at 2 guineas a 
volume, and 12 on vellum at 10 guineas a volume. Some 
copies flourished. June and December 1908. 

1909 CREDO: PLENI SUNT COELI ET TERRA 
GLORIA SUA. By T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. Sm. 
8vo. 250 on paper at 1 guinea, and 12 on vellum at 
3 guineas. April 1909. 
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THE TRAGICALL HISTORIE OF HAMLET, 

Prince of Denmarke. Small 4to. Printed in black & 
red from the Second Quarto with additions from the 
First Folio. 250 on paper at 2 guineas and 15 on vellum 
at 10 guineas. June 1909. 

SHAKESPEARES SONNETS. TERCENTENARY 
EDITION. Sm 4*0. Printed in black and red from 
the First Edition, 1609. 250 on paper at £1. 10s. and 
15 on vellum at £7. 10s. November 1909. 

WILLIAM CAXTON. By GEORGE PARKER 
WINSHIP. Small 4*0. Printed in black and red, 300 
on paper at 10s. and 15 on vellum at £2. 10s. Novem- 
ber 1909. 

FAUST. ZWEITER THEIL. Sm. 4to. Printed in 1910 
black and red from the Weimar Text specially revised 
for this Edition by the Editor of the Weimar Text, 
Professor Dr. Erich Schmidt. 250 on paper at 3 guineas, 
22 on vellum at 15 guineas, & 3 on vellum with capital 
initials in gold at £40. June 1910. 

A CITY PLANNED. October 1910. 

THE CITY METROPOLITAN. November 1910. 

PERVIGILIUM VENERIS. Small 410. Printed in 19 11 
black & red from the Text as edited, rearranged, and 
supplemented by J. W. Mackail, Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. 150 on paper at 1 guinea, 
and 12 on vellum at £5. January 191 1. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. BY ROBERT BROWN- 
ING. Sm. 4*0. Printed in black and red from the First 
Edition, 1864. 2 5° on P a P er at 2 guineas, & 15 on 
vellum at 10 guineas. January 191 1. 

LAUDES CREATURARUM. By S. Francis of Assisi. 
The Italian Text with Translation by the late Matthew 
Arnold. Small 8vo. Printed alternately, Italian and 
English, in black and red. 250 on paper at 1 guinea, 
and 12 on vellum at £5. January 191 1. 

DIE LEIDEN DES JUNGEN WERTHER. Von 
Goethe. Sm. 4*0. Printed in black and red from the 
Weimar Text. 200 on paper at £2, 20 on vellum at 
£10, and 5 on vellum with initials in gold at £15. 
May 191 1. 

A DECADE OF YEARS. POEMS BY WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH, 1 798-1 807. Selected and arranged 
by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. Sm. 4*0. Printed in black 
and red. 200 on paper at 2 guineas, and 12 on vellum 
at 10 guineas. November 191 1. 

IN PRINCIPIO. The first chapter of Genesis— 
TENECIC KOCMOY. Sm. 8vo. Printed in black and 
red from the " Authorised Version " first printed in 
161 1. 200 on paper at 1 guinea, and 12 on vellum 
at £3. November 191 1. 

CATALOGUE RAISONNfi of Boob Printed and 
Published at The Doves Press from its foundation in 
1900 to June 191 1. Sm. 4to. Printed in black and red. 
250 on paper at 5s. November 191 1. 
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IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Ein Schauspiel von 1912 
Goethe. Small 4to. Printed in black and red. 200 on 
paper at £2, 20 on vellum at £10, and 12 on vellum 
with initials in gold at £15. May 1912. 

THE TRAGEDIE OF ANTHONIE AND CLEO- 
PATRA. BY MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Sm. 4to. Printed in black and red from the Text of the 
First Folio. 200 on paper at 2 guineas, and 15 on 
vellum at 10 guineas. October 1912. 

VENUS AND ADONIS. BY MR. WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Sm. 4to. Printed in black and red 
from the Text of the First Edition, 1593. 200 on 
paper at £1. 5s. and 15 on vellum at 5 guineas. October 
1912. 

SHAKESPEARIANPUNCTUATION.October 1912. 

PROSPICE. March 1913. 1913 

TORQUATO TASSO. Ein Schauspiel von Goethe. 
Sm. 4to. Printed in black and red. 200 on paper at 
£z> 15 on vellum at £10, and 12 on vellum with initials 
in gold at £15. March 1913. 

THE TRAGEDIE OF JULIUS CAESAR. BY MR. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Small 4to. Printed in 
black and red from the Text of the First Folio. 200 on 
paper at 2 guineas, and 15 on vellum at 10 guineas. 
July 1913. 

ON A PASSAGE IN JULIUS CAESAR. July 1913. 
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ON A PASSAGE IN ANTHONIE & CLEOPATRA. 
July 1913. 

1914 AMANTIUM IRAE. Letters Addressed by T. J. S. 
(T. J. Cobden-Sanderson) to Lord & Lady Amberley 
in the years 1864 — 7. 150 on paper at 2 guineas, and 
3 on vellum. January 1914. 

THE NEW SCIENCE MUSEUM. January 1914. 

CORIOLANUS. BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Sm. 4to. Printed in black & red from the Text of the 
First Folio. 200 on paper at 2 guineas, and 15 on 
vellum at 10 guineas. March 1914. 

ON A PASSAGE IN SHELLEY'S ODE TO LIBER- 
TY. April 1914. 

SHELLEY. Poems selected and arranged by T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson. Sm. 4to. Printed in black and 
red. 200 on paper at 2 guineas, and 12 on vellum 
at 12 guineas. July 191 4. 

WORDSWORTH'S COSMIC POETRY. December 
1914. 

1 9 1 5 KEATS. Poems selected and arranged by T.J. Cobden- 
Sanderson. Sm. 4to. Printed in black and red. 200 on 
paper at 2 guineas, and 12 on vellum at 12 guineas. 
January 1915. 

LUCRECE. BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Sm. 

4to. Printed in black and red from the Text of the 
First Edition, 1594. l 7S on P a per at £1. 5s. and 10 on 
vellum at 5 guineas. April 1915. 
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THE PRELUDE. BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Sm. 41:0. Printed in black and red from the First 
Edition. 155 on paper at 3 guineas, and 10 on vellum 
at 15 guineas. December 1915. 

AUSERLESENE LIEDER, GEDICHTE und BAL- 1916 
LADEN von GOETHE : EIN STRAUSS. Selected 
and arranged by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. Small 4*0. 
Printed in black & red from the Weimar Edition. 1 75 
on paper at 3 guineas, & 10 on vellum at 15 guineas. 
July 1916. 

CATALOGUE RAISONN6. Final Edition. Sm.4to. 
Printed in black and red. 1 50 on paper at 2 guineas, and 
10 on Vellum at 10 guineas. 1916. 

♦COSMOS. ALEXANDER v. HUMBOLDT. 

BINDING 

All the above Publications, except the Credo, In Prin- 
cipio, and Laudes, were issued, except where otherwise 
ordered, bound in limp vellum or in boards by The 
Doves Bindery ; the Credo, In Principio, and Laudes, 
were issued bound in morocco ; the Letters, presented 
to Subscribers, in brown paper wrappers. 
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